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EDITORIAL 


GOING HOME WITH THE CHILDREN 


By Joun Everarp DEMEYER 


' 3 YHEN we consider education we immediately think in terms of the public 


schools; but the school is only one of the many sources through which 

childhood is influenced, and unless we secure harmony among all the 
constituents that have a share in education, we cannot hope for a full measure of 
success. 

With the opening of school both the parent and teacher are confronted with 
the problem of getting acquainted with a new group and arriving at a better under- 
standing of working conditions. The teacher engrossed in organizing her work for 
the year and the parent handicapped by various home activities frequently fail to 
establish co-operation between school and home until the child begins to show signs 
of failure to meet requirements. A study of the individual child is then undertaken, 
but unfortunately too much time has been lost. Had that investigation taken 
place earlier, the difficulty might have been prevented. 

We need to consider the subject-matter of the course of study as secondary to 
training boys and girls for worthwhile membership in society. Subjects are only 
the tools with which we mold humanity. The teacher who does not keep this 
fact in mind is missing the first principle of education. Any demand for scholastic 
attainment defeats its purpose unless it also demands an equally high standard of 
character development. 

We have been scientific in the organization of our school programs. We have 
spent unlimited effort in the study of method, and teachers have given liberally of 
their leisure time to perfect their teaching. The theory of education has become 
established to a very high degree in our school system; the one element we fre- 
quently neglect is our “raw material,” the child himself. We have had child study 
in our training courses and read a lot about him in the abstract, but we need to 
know the individual in our classroom. It is as vital that we have a definite knowl- 
edge of the background of our pupils as that we have a systematic arrangement of our 
course of study. The parent’s duty to acquaint the teacher with such information 
as may be necessary for this understanding is as definite as is the teacher’s need to 
acquire it. 

‘We all realize the difficulties of large classes, crowded days and indifference, 
but the American school system, to function properly, must re-establish the contact 
with the home that it had in the early days of our national life. The home and the 
school should join forces to get the maximum results. Team work is essential to 
success. If we do nothing else during the early weeks of the year, let us metaphori- 
cally go home with our children. 
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Hometown 


By BapGerR CLARK 


Ay 
™ 


S Lf 


Our town has sights as fine to see 

As any in geography. 

Why, when the early sunlight spills 

In summer down our eastern hills, 
They look like heaven’s parapet. 

From Eighth Street, when the sun has set, 
The high school on the hill in line 
Looms like a castle on the Rhine, 

And twisted pines along the crest, 
Backed by the lemon-colored west, 
Would make Jap artists praise their gods 
And plant their easels here by squads. 
Some summer nights‘I have to lie 

In the front yard and watch the sky, 
And let my fancy climb and play 
Through lacework of the Milky Way 
To deeper heights all silver fired, 

Until both eyes and brain are tired. 
Oh, never Nome, 

Honkong or Rome 

Could show me finer sights than home! 


—WScribner’s. 
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‘Teaching the ‘Town 
Child Geography 


By AGnrs and JANE RoBErtTs, Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, Gary, Indiana. 


E no longer teach geography; the modern 

viewpoint is that of developing geog- 
ij raphers in our school presentation of 

| this subject. Geography therefore takes 

J its place in the curriculum in social 
science correlating with geology, anthropology, 
literature and the arts as a study of man from 
earliest times in relation to the earth, with his 
structural modifications of his environment and 
the effect of environmental conditions upon man. 
This changed attitude 
toward teaching of geog- 
raphy involves a rever- 


the charm. The familiar sight of the huge steel 
mills is this daily reminder. We see their great 
smokestacks and pipes standing tall and straight 
like soldiers on parade. During the day these 
stacks send out soft, rolling masses of dull gray 
smoke that goes floating out through the blue 
sky over the darker blue lake. Have you ever 
watched the strange and wonderful smoke-pic- 
tures in the sky? At night the stacks seem to 
become huge firecrackers, throwing out dull red 
gas flames that break 
against the blackness of 


sal of method. 

We therefore study 
neighborhoods, _ streets, 
buildings of public serv- 
ice, local transportation 
and well known water- 
ways. We establish per- 
sonal contact with these 
as an inflowing of geo- 
graphic experience from 
which will spring an out- 
flow of understanding of 
foreign and_ primitive 
man. We of Gary find 
ourselves in an excellent 
position for working out a 
course of study in geog- 
raphy based upon the 
child’s own town from 
which he finds his way 
naturally to man’s place 
in a given physical situa- 


American public school education is 
moving forward and changing to keep time 
uith the increasing beat of the industrial 
pulse. Culture is not losing its humanizing 
power in a mechanical world; an apprecia- 
tion of beauty and a feeling of sympathy 
must develop through the child’s apprecia- 
tion of this age of wonders. 

How one of the most interesting 
cities of America is teaching “‘home-town”’ 
geography is told here. Miss Roberts 
writes us: “The actual presentation of the 
work should be simple and objective. What 
we actually do is to have the children bring 
specimens of iron-ore, coke, coal, limestone, 
slag and bits of manufactured iron and 
steel; interview their fathers and friends 
who work in the mills and bring to school 
the information they obtain; use much 
illustrative material in the way of pictures 
and booklets; and finally supplement all 
this with the material here offered.” 


the sky. So, day and 
night, steel is made in 
heat and labor. 

We shall go on an 
excursion to the steel 
mills soon. Before we 
take an excursion we 
must get ready. We get 
ready by talking about 
the things we expect to 
look for and see. This 
will save time on our 
excursion and make it 
more worth while too, for 
we shall be looking for 
only the most interesting 
and important things. 

We shall notice the 
large amount of land that 
the steel mills cover. The 
Gary Works is the largest 
steel-making plant in the 
world, covering more 


tion and on to more 

primitive situations. Story-telling, local excur- 
sions and study outlines are here described as 
we have found them applicable to conditions in 
the public schools of an industrial American city. 
While the Gary outline is peculiarly local, the 
method upon which it is built is applicable to any 
situation and school group. 


Tue City Story: Gary is a magic city. We 
have called it magic because it has grown so 
rapidly, and every day we are reminded that the 
shining hardness and clear ring of steel has been 


than a thousand acres of 
land. The train that we shall take to see the 
many buildings and shops of the plant has over 
two hundred miles of track. Sixty big locomo- 
tives pulling more than two thousand railroad 
cars pull around on these tracks every day, carry- 
ing loads of materials to the different shops and 
mills. Besides this railroad system in the plant, 
there are hard-surfaced roads for the large auto 
trucks which do much hauling. There are about 
twenty miles of road and thirty-five auto trucks. 
We shall see the long, low ore boats steam 
slowly up to the docks in the harbor, carrying 
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THIRD-GRADE CHILDREN REPRODUCED THE STEEL MILLS IN A SAND-TABLE SCENE 


many tons of iron ore and limestone. Moving 
ore by water costs only one-sixth as much per 
ton as moving it on the railroads. Last year 
these flat, strange-looking ships carried enough 
ore to the mills of our country to make a wall 
around the United States a yard thick and 
eight feet high. 

The ore almost loads itself. This may seem 
strange to you, but it is true. The earth has a 
wonderful power that pulls all things toward it. 
That power is called gravity. It is gravity that 
loads the ore boats. The vessels stop before 
great bins on the docks. The bins are opened 
and the ore rushes down into the ships, ready to 
be carried to the mills. The iron is unloaded in 
quite a different way by giant machines with 
great claws that open and close by electricity. 
They take up seventeen tons of ore with as 
much ease as you might close your hand upon an 
apple. Once it took a week and many men to 
unloadaship. Nowa half-day and afew men can 
empty the biggest ore carrier afloat. 

Beyond the great piles of ore left by the 
unloaders blaze the blast furnaces where the iron 
will begin its magic change. When we go on our 
excursion, we shall see just how that change takes 
place. There are twelve of these blast furnaces 
in the Gary Works. We shall follow one of the 
trains carrying the liquid iron from the blast 
furnace to the open hearth furnaces. Fifty-six 
huge brick ovens choke the air with heat. What 
a steady roar; what a blinding glare; what 
wonder-working machinery! Soon the iron will 


run like a stream of flame-lit water into the 
molds. The iron in these molds is called 
ingots. 

We shall pass on to the many mills where steel 
is fashioned for the needs of the world. Plates 
of steel for giant steamships that will some day 
carry the products and people of our country to 
far lands. Rails and spikes to carry over the 
mountain tops and through the valleys the swift 
trains that roar from city to city. Bolts, rivets, 
spokes, nuts, for the towering building. Steel 
for an age of steel. 

We shall leave the mills just as twilight comes 
to change it into a city of shadowy black shapes 
and glimmering lights. Sharp and black against 
the darkening sky we see the roofs and stacks of 
the mills. Flares of dull red gas-flame burst 
from the stacks and then die. Electric lights like 
fairy torches spring into life throughout the mill 
yard. Beyond the yard we see the lights of 
Broadway shining gayly and calling us home. 
Day is over. 


Our Town Itinerary: From school to Broad- 
way. To Nickel Plate Railroad. To Michigan 
Central Railroad. To Pumping Station. Munic- 
ipal Park, Calumet River. Visit Clover Leaf 
Dairy. Study Elevated Railroad. To Palace 
Theater. Gary Hotel. Bank. Post-Tribune 
Building. Steel Mills. To see large apartment 
buildings, Public Library, Post Office, other 
schools, Lake Drive, Municipal Beach, Municipal 
Auditorium, Zoo. 
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KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN TELL THE STORY OF MILK AS THEY HAVE DISCOVERED IT THROUGH VISITING 
A MODERN DAIRY 


This itinerary involves a thirty-five mile trip by 
truck or bus, but may be divided into several 
walks. We observe the physical make-up of land, 
the modification of the town site for manufactur- 
ing and living, transportation facilities and the 
necessary buildings. 


Tue Transportation Story: Every day in Gary 
we hear the shrill siren of passing trains 
thundering through our city with a roar of steam 
and racing wheels. Mingled with their siren, we 
may sometimes hear the hoarse whistle of the 
great ore boats on the lake. Then another roar 
seems to echo the rumbling trains, and we look 
up to see an aeroplane speeding high through the 
clouds. On Broadway many sounds throb in 
our ears: the horns of automobiles, the clang of 
street-car bells, the rattle and rush of heavy- 
laden trucks and sometimes the shriek of the fire 
engine or the siren of the ambulance as they race 
through traffic. 

All these things, train, boats, cars, aeroplanes, are 
carrying someone or something, some place. An- 
other word for carrying is transporting. So we 
say these are means of transporting. 

‘Transportation is so important that if it were 
suddenly stopped in Gary we could not live long. 
Can you tell why? The markets and groceries 
would receive no food supplies from the long line 
of heavy freight cars that now pass through our 
city daily; the department stores would have no 
goods; there would be no building materials for 
homes, shops or public buildings. The fires at 
the great steel mills would go out, and many 


thousands of men would be without work. For 
there can be no steel without iron and coal, and 
these must be transported to Gary, 

There are two methods of transporting the raw 
products, iron and coal, to the mills. One is by 
water, the other by rail. The iron ore is usually 
brought by the ore boats on Lake Michigan; 
the coal is shipped on the railroads. Let us see 
why. 

Many years ago the first lake freighters were 
built of wood. They did not carry ore then, for 
iron had not yet been found in the Lake Superior 
region. As trade increased larger ships were 
built and they were strengthened with iron and 
steel bands. This led to the building of iron ships, 
tron for carrying iron. The first ship of this kind 
was built on the lakes in 1855. Ore boats now are 
built for strength, speed and carrying the largest 
possible load. They are long, low and ugly, but 
perfect for their purpose. An ore boat is usually 
from five hundred to six hundred feet long, fifty 
feet wide and can make from twelve to fourteen 
miles an hour. 

Down from the north came the ore boats loaded 
with iron to feed the hungry mills; from the east 
and south the coal trains come rumbling, bringing 
heat for the huge furnaces. Have you ever been 
on Broadway when a coal train passed through? 
How long it was! We think it carries enough coal 
for several mills. But the Gary Works will use 
this supply, and more too. 

The passenger trains move much more quickly 
than the freight cars. One hundred and seventy- 
five trains arrive and leave every twenty-four 
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hours. Six of these lines are steam railroads: 
the Baltimore and Ohio, the Michigan Central, 
the New York Central, the Nickel Plate, the 
Pennsylvania and the Wabash. One line is an 
electric road, the Chicago, South Shore and South 
Bend. Do you know where each of these tracks 
cross Broadway and where their stations are? 
Which is the largest station in Gary? Each year 
430,000 cars go out of Gary loaded with products 
for markets all over the world. 480,000 cars bring 
us food, clothing, building materials and fuel for 
the mills. Which total is greater? How much 
greater? 

Our Street Railway Company provides means 
of transportation to almost every part of the city, 
residential, recreational and industrial. Great 
highways provide for trucking between cities and 
make automobile riding a pleasure. These state 
and national trails pass through Gary, Ade Way, 
Lincoln Highway and the Yellowstone Trail. 
Which highway do you follow to Chicago? 
Which highway is noted for its beauty? Which 
one would you take if you were going to the west? 
Many years have passed since the first covered 
wagon passed through this country on its way to 
Fort Dearborn. It took the people then many 
days to go a distance which now requires only 
a few hours. How happy the people were when 
the first Michigan Central railroad came to Lake 
Country in 1850! 

But there are many in the world today who 
have never felt that happiness. They have never 
seen a train! In the far north dog teams are 
still the means of transporting people, and camels 
carry their burdens from oasis to oasis. Mules are 
still used in some countries as pack animals and 
in Asia the ox, earliest bearer of man’s burdens, 
still plods patiently about. But the carts, car- 
rlages, wagons and the stage coaches that were the 
early means of transportation in our country 
have almost entirely disappeared. Swifter, more 
comfortable, safer methods of transportation have 
been developed. We have harnessed steam and 
made it pull our trains and drive our large steam- 
ships; we have made electricity our friend, so it 
carries us speedily about in street cars, subways 
or on elevated trains; we have captured the 
clouds in our airplanes. 


THe Geography Story (supplemented 
maps): Gary did not grow. It sprang into 
existence. One day in the year 1906, magicians 
went to a waste and dreary place where sand lay 
in shifting heaps and sluggish streams crept 
through marshes to the lake. They waved a 
wand over the sand, the marsh and the scrub oak 
and said, ‘We will build a city here!’”’ In three 
years 15,000 people were living in good homes, on 
broad-paved streets, provided with electric lights, 


by 


pure water, good schools and many other advan- 
tages which go to make up city life nowadays. 

Though the steel mills of Pittsburgh, as well as 
those in Chicago, usually work night and day, 
they could not take care of the growing need for 
iron and steel products. The men who directed 
these great mills decided that they must have a 
new steel center. Where should it be located and 
who should build it? Notonemanalone. Years 
ago men owned and worked at their own forges 
and shops. They did much of the work by hand 
with crude tools. But today the mills and fac- 
tories are larger, and machines like great human 
monsters turn out our foodstuffs, clothing and 
building materials. Just as we work together in 
our clubs, bands and athletic teams with leaders to 
direct us, so men group together to direct these 
great mills. Such a group of men is called a 
corporation. It was the United States Steel 
Corporation that undertook to build this new steel 
center. At the same time they planned to pro- 
vide homes for those connected with the industry. 
They chose for their purpose a tract of waste 
land in Indiana at the southern point of Lake 
Michigan, twenty-five miles southeast of Chicago. 

Here, for ages, the mighty forces of nature have 
played a part shifting the sand from dune to 
dune, heaping and piling today where yesterday 
was sink-hole and marsh, covering its sand with 
weeds and strange plants, cherishing its stunted, 
gnarled and twisted oaks, and making a home for 
its own wild birds and beasts. The changing 
face of nature is very marked in this region. It 
was this part of Indiana that was covered ages ago 
by a great glacier orice cap. Later, Indian tribes 
lived here and these hills and valleys contained 
their highways of travel used before the coming of 
the white men. These highways were called 
trails. One of these trails used by the swift 
runners between the villages of the Kickapoos 
and the Pottawatamies is now Eleventh Avenue 
in our city. 

The magicians chose wisely. Limestone is 
necessary in the making of iron and steel. There 
are large fields of limestone in Michigan. How 
do you think it is brought to Gary? It can be 
shipped by rail, but sometimes it is loaded on the 
big ore boats with the iron. The coal and coke 
that is used to heat the huge furnaces in the mills is 
mined in the Alleghenies and Illinois. Several 
great railroad lines extend through these regions 
to Gary. Even though Gary can easily get the 
raw materials, coal, iron and limestone, which 
make its mills famous, it would fail without 
another great factor. That help is nearness to a 
central market from which its manufactured 
steel products can be shipped in all directions. 
The market is Chicago, the greatest railway center 
in the world. 
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It is also possible to build a harbor without 
great expense for ore boats to enter directly into 
the plant. A sea wall, or breakwater, was built 
and a ship canal was extended into the land and 
made to end in a turning basin where half a dozen 
12,000-ton ore boats could easily turn. around. 
Still another reason for this location was the 
possibility of building a city along lines of modern 
sanitation and convenience, for the pure sand 
subsoil proved to be excellently suited for support- 
ing necessary heavy concrete foundations. 


STUDY OUTLINE 
I. Introduction. 

Have a conversation with the children, in 
which you cover the following points: How long 
you have lived in Gary; where you lived before 
you came here; why your father came to Gary; 
what your father’s work is. It will not be neces- 
sary for every child to give this information, but 
enough should have a chance to tell so that it will 
be clear to the class, after a summary, that people 
come to Gary because of the work to be obtained 
in the steel mills. 

Another conversation may follow this one, in 
which some of the children, or each one if possible, 
tells some interesting fact about Gary that he has 
obtained by reading, conversation with older 
people or observation. This will lead them to see 
that, in the city, there are many interesting things 
about which theymaylearn. A list of these may be 


THEY HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY FOR DISCUSSION AND QUESTIONS FOLLOWING 
THE TRIP, AND ARE NOW CONSULTING SIMPLE THIRD-GRADE GEOGRAPHIES 
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made asa summary of the conversation. It may 
be proposed that the children choose from this 
list some subject of which they would like to 
know more. Subjects need not be taken up in the 
order given in this outline. It is merely sugges- 
tive. When one subject has been taken up in 
sufficient detail, another may be started, and as 
many more completed as there is time for. It 
would hardly be possible for any one grade to 
take up all subjects. Others not included may be 
substituted for those that are here outlined. 


II. The Steel Mills. 

Why were the steel mills built here? Why were 
they not built in the place from which you came; 
or in some other town? How many steel mills are 
there? What do they make? Where do the 
products of the mills go? Where are raw materi- 
als obtained? (Explain term if it is used.) How 
are raw materials shipped in and the steel products 
shipped out? Study the process of making steel. 
Who works in the steel mills? Where do these 
people come from? What is the length of the 
working day? Do the mills do anything for their 
employees? 


Ill. Transportation. 

How are raw materials for making steel and the 
steel products brought into Gary and taken out? 

How many railroads pass through Gary? 
How does this number compare with the number 
passing through any other city of the size of Gary? 

Is the lake used by Gary 
manufacturers for transpor- 
tation? Why? 

What was the first railroad 
in Gary? Where was it? 

What were the means of 
transportation in the early 
days, when the state was 
being settled? 


IV. The Beginning of Gary. 

Who first thought of build- 
ing Gary where it is? When 
was it founded? 

Why was it called Gary? 

What were the first build- 
ings? Where were they? Who 
were the people who first 
came to Gary? 

How fast did it grow? 

What effect had this on the 
housing problem? Schools? 


V. Some of the Things that 
Make a Good City. 
a. People. 


From what places do the 
people come? 
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How many different nationalities can you 
count in our school? Neighborhood? City? 


- What have the people to do with making 


Gary a good city? 
What are some of the things that good 
citizens will do? 
Obey the law. 
Vote for good men and _ progressive 
measures. 
Work hard to take care of themselves 
financially. 
Help take care of others. 
Give other people a chance to succeed. 
Keep their homes clean and attractive. 
What kind of citizens are we? 


Schools. 


Why doschools help to make Gary a good city? 

Does our school help you to be a better 
citizen? 

How? 

When was our school started? How many 
pupils did it have? 

How many teachers? How many buildings 
or rooms? 

How many pupils, teachers, buildings or 
rooms does it have now? What does this 
show? Why has the school grown so 
much? What is the largest school in 
Gary? 

Which was the first school? 

How do Gary schools differ from the schools 
you attended before coming here? 


. Water Supply System. 


Why a” a good water supply system a neces- 
sity? 

What makes a water supply system good? 

If water is not naturally good, how is it made 
so? 

Where does our water come from? 

How is it purified? 

How is it brought into the city? 

How much water is allowed for each person in 
Gary? 

How much is used? 

What is the cost of maintaining the water 
supply system? 


Stores. 

Why are good stores desirable in a city? 

What are some of the Gary stores? 

What do they sell? 

Which ones provide food, clothing, shelter, 
or things needed in providing a good 
shelter, such as plumbing fixtures, paint, 
etc.? 

Who are the people who provide material for 
building houses? 


Where do the grocers get their supplies? 
(Select several products to trace to their 
sources. This should be a much more 
advanced study than that done in first 
grade on the same subject.) 

Where do the department stores get their 

clothing? 

Where do the furniture stores get their 
furniture? 


e. Parks. 


How many parks has Gary? 

How much does it cost to make a park? 

What are the difficulties in building a park in 
Gary? 

How much does it cost to keep a park up? 

Where does the money come from? 

How can we help to make our parks attrac- 
tive? 

f. Library. 

Why does the library help to make Gary a 
good city? 

When was the library started? By whom? 

How does it get the money for keeping it up? 

What is the relation of the branch libraries 
to the main library? 

Why do we have branch libraries? 

How can we help to make the library better? 

How should we behave in a library? Why? 

How do we get books from the library? 

Who is the librarian at our branch? How 
can she help us? How can we help her? 
Is that a part of good citizenship? 


g. The Dunes. 


Why are Gary people fortunate in being 
near the Dunes? 

Where are the Dunes? Have you ever been 
there? 

What did you see? 

What caused the Dunes? 

Who lives there? Why do people like to live 
there? 

What plants grow there? What animals 
live there? 

How can we help to keep the Dunes beauti- 
ful? 

This type of study of an American city is of 
course supplemented by geography tests, stories 
and town records, study and making of various 
kinds of maps, picture collections and town relics. 
Written compositions make growing booklets that 
may be illustrated by the pupils. Much of the 
interest will depend upon the illustrative material 
provided by the teacher. Make charts displaying 
modes of transportation. Use the bulletin board 
freely. Furnish much opportunity for correlative 
number. Helpful suggestions for this work will 
be found in any modern social arithmetic text. 
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A VIKING PAINTING FROM GRADE FIVE 


=p iHE problem of the art director of any 
| school is about the same. Given certain 
definite materials to work with, what is to 
be the goal of achievement? The child 
begins his school life full of creative power. 
His first few years will naturally be spent in 
various kinds of expression of the inner urge to 
tell himself and his fellows all that is pent up 
within him. It is that vital interest in life and 
that freedom and confidence of expression of the 
little child which must be guarded from encroach- 
ment. Unless we rob him of this greatest of gifts 
he will, with proper guidance, develop into a 
dynamic force throughout life. I would rather 
preserve the creative spontaneity of a child with 
all art principles flung to the winds than hamper 
him with outer suggestions, interrupting and re- 
tarding him until fear and timidity fasten upon 
his soul. Once lost he is an unhappy, restless, 
dull individual, forever dependent upon outside 
stimulus for his next brief spasm of interest. 

To be sure our educators have and are work- 
ing out a most interesting grouping of subject 
material for school children, carefully paralleling 
the ages of the children with the scope of the 
subject-matter, planning guidance of progres- 
sion with their natural interests without loss of 
spontaneity. It is a continuous whetting of the 


Creative Art. 
in the Schools 


By Lucie May 


In the Art Workshop developed by 
Mrs. Koch at the Bronzville, N. Y., 
Elementary School, children from five to 
ten years old are handling crayons and 
paints with individual skill and originality 
of imagery that compare well with the pupils 
of Professor Cezek’s Viennese School. 
Because of this similarity of technic, but 
with its distinctive American background, 
this development in art education offers 
interest to school and home alike. 


intellectual appetite, a happy combination of en- 
joyable work, an advancing realization of the 
value of creative, independent thinking and in- 
tellectual living along all lines, making for mas- 
tery of relationship with environment. 

Now the question is, in this colossal educational 
scheme what is the role of the art teacher? Are 
her classes to be kept apart from the school activi- 
ties, ‘‘art for art’s sake,” or shall they be a reflec- 
tion of the interests of the child? Is the art 
teacher going to follow an outline planned at 
some previous time or is she going to adapt her 
structural art basis to the individual interests of 
paramount importance at the particular moment 
for the child? Although the sensitive teacher is 
ever alert to help each individual discover the 
creative power within himself in the expression of 
these interests, yet her chief aim is to broaden the 
appreciation of beauty in things about him in his 
daily living. In either case the underlying art 
principles are the same, being based on fine line, 
right spacing, good proportions and pleasing color. 
Once a child has instilled in him a love of beauty, 
order and creative mastery he is well equipped for 
real living. At no time will these basic principles 
be of such vital reality to him as when heis carrying 
them out in a subject of his own choice. The 
art teacher realizes at once that here is the situa- 
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“LOWER MANHATTAN” AS A TEN-YEAR-OLD SEES IT 


tion ripe for the fullest learning with the least 
amount of self-consciousness on the part of the 
child. No task is too difficult for him to impose 
upon himself, no form, shape or color is too 
formidable to express and with the keenest joy 
in the mastery. 

The only natural procedure then for the art 
director is to correlate the subject-matter of her 
art program for a particular grade with the in- 
dividual child of that grade so that by the end 
of the school year the content has been covered, 
but at the time of the child’s interest. This 
is not as difficult as it might seem, as little chil- 
dren love to put their own ideas, hopes and fears 
in visible form. It is a vital part of their play 
spirit. They love to see ideas take shape before 
their very eyes. The various art mediums lend 
themselves most successfully to this form of self- 
expression, self-development and self-satisfaction. 
When properly directed the child not only masters 
the expression of his ideas but, still more impor- 
tant, he has accomplished mastery of himself in 
relationship with those working and playing on the 
same or different projects about him. 

What could better illustrate this plan of correla- 
tion of subject-matter with the child’s natural 
interests than in a certain fourth grade where, in 
the beginning of school, children gathered together 
to tell of their summer experiences? The work of 
one little girl was admired over and above all the 
rest. It was a collection of boat pictures. It 
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included sail boats, ferry 
boats, ocean liners, barges, 
imaginary boats and boats 
from history. This child with 
the help of her mother had 
worked on the collection dur- 
ing most of the summer and 
had definitely planned to 
mount the pictures and make 
‘““A Book of Ships’”’ when she 
returned to school. What a 
marvelous opportunity for the 
alert teacher realizing that 
“methods of transportation” 
is one of the big projects of the 
year! As the children looked 
at the pictures all else dropped 
in the background. “‘My, how 
many ships!” “I want to 
make a book of ships, too.” 
“My Daddy knows lots about 
boats.” The response was 
free and original. Plans were 
made as to how and where to 
get information about differ- 
ent kinds of boats. Sugges- 
tions followed as: ‘‘Ask Mother 
or Daddy.” “Go to the li- 
brary.” ‘Look at magazines.” ‘‘Write to the 
White Star Line for pamphlets.”’ ‘Look for boats 
in the art store windows.” And ‘Get boat 
models from the art studio of the school.” 
During the next few days many books, pictures, 
wall hangings and pamphlets appeared. Chil- 
dren brought toy boats of every kind and the 
room was transformed into an intriguing ship- 
yard. ‘The discussion and study which followed 
led the children to write a list of boats on the 
blackboard, adding to it as they learned of 
new ones. The classroom teacher at this point 
suggested recording all of the interesting informa- 
tion which they were gathering into a real story 
book of their own with stories dictated to the 
teacher by the forty children. The children 
eagerly grasped at the idea of a book which they 
could plan and make. The next art period was 
devoted to studying beautiful books, planning the 
various parts for their boat book from jacket de- 
sign to end pages. The children planned to group 
themselves into as many divisions as there were 
art projects for the book, each child making plans 
for the project'in which he was most interested. 
They decided to begin with three chapters: 
Chapter I—‘‘Many kinds of boats.”’ 


Chapter II—‘‘Boats that work for us.”’ 
Chapter III—‘‘Boats that give us pleasure.”’ 


Further chapters could be added when they had 
learned more about boats. One child spent a 
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week-end studying boats first hand at the docks. 
He returned to school radiant, telling of all that 
he had seen and done. The thirty-nine others 
fairly exploded with the eager desire to make the 
same trip. Permission was given the entire class 
to take a day for this wonderful adventure. Two 
huge busses were hired for the trip. Interest was 
at white heat. For several days before the trip 
maps of New York City werestudied. Their route 
to the ferry house and docks was traced on the map 
and the directions learned. Reports of incoming 
and outgoing steamers were read from a news- 
paper. The room teacher read several incoming 
manifests and from one the children figured 
during the arithmetic period that one boat 
brought thirty thousand, three hundred bags of 
coffee into the New York port; another brought 
seventy-five thousand bunches of bananas. Thus 
the concept of “‘trade”’ grew. 

However, concepts of trade were only one small 
phase of the various branches of learning going on 
at this time. The art periods were boat-harbor 
periods, map periods or some other aspect of 
their experiences. Every child in the room 
wished to be a master boat builder in some 
medium or other and each with his own type of 
expression-realism or imaginative design. Their 
first wall criticism brought a keen realization of 
the need to know more about boats. The Staten 
Island trip became a vital necessity. They asked 
if they might take pencils and paper on the coming 
trip. A committee was delegated by the class to 
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prepare art paper of various sizes clipped to pads, 
enough for all; but no erasers, or ‘‘crutches” 
as they call them, were to be allowed. Thus every 
child of the group was equipped mentally and 
mechanically for the trip. And such a trip! 
It was a beautiful day. Two big bus loads of 
boys and girls left Bronxville in high glee. The 
children took their lunches so there was no need 
of hurrying to return. Every phase of the trip 
was like exploring new realms. Lower New York 
made a great impression upon them; towers upon 
towers of buildings, the vastness of the city with 
the rushing life in and about it, the island thrust- 
ing itself out into the bay which completely 
captured their fancy. 

New York Harbor was never busier than on 
that morning with merchant ships, tugs and barges 
all plowing the water. Many boats were flying 
flags of far-distant lands. The children actually 
saw the world’s work being done. They were 
amazed at the vast numbers of boats and the 
great cargoes on the barges. The scene in all of 
its activity was indelibly imprinted upon their 
memories. As we sailed out into the bay the 
wind blew so hard that the children felt tossed 
about. They entered into the mood of the sea, 
running about with outstretched arms, pushing 
the winds and being swayed by them. They 
imagined fierce storms where boats rocked and 
tossed. Their imaginations stored the scene 
about them as raw material for future use. And 
what material! Just then the Leviathan swung 
out to sea. It was like a 
dream come true to see this 
biggest of vessels. On the re- 
turn trip from Staten Island 
to New York most of the 
children drew whatever they 
were most interested in. Not 
once did they feel or say that 
the object of their desire was 
too hard. There were a few, 
however, so thrilled with the 
actual experience that they 
felt no desire to draw, and 
they were not urged to do so. 
Their impulse for recording the 
experience would come later. 

Now a trip can be ever so 
valuable in happy impressions 
but is not the natural desire 
and ability to record such a 
trip equally valuable and 
much more worthy of devel- 
opment than leaving the ex- 
perience at loose ends? The 
Bronxville children returned 
from their trip planning all 
kinds of interesting activities; 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Childhood in Wax 


By MABEL 


lots HE new always involves an element of 
le When Ethel Mundy molds a 


as the old. 
|Z bit of softly fluid wax to reproduce the 
| aR dimples and smiles of childhood she is 
[<< bringing to life an art dating from the 
sixteenth century. The miniature in wax was 
brought to perfection by a few Italian and French 
artists and developed for a century, then for- 
gotten. A few of these rarely beautiful minia- 
tures are beneath the glass of museum cases but 
the original technic of the process was lost with 
the fingers that shaped the first wax portrait. 

Miss Mundy is an artist who sees the spirit 
of childhood as a constantly flowing stream of 
creative impulse in literature, sculpture, por- 
traiture and contemporary life. She became 
interested in some of the old wax miniatures she 
found in Europe and although she had no means 
of learning the process of wax modeling, she 
started upon the artistic adventure of discovering 
it for herself. Her training in art gave back- 
ground and skill for her experiment but the secret 
of the wax portrait, except formulas for coloring 
and hardening which she bought from a London 
craftsman, had to be worked out alone. She soon 
became expert and her work began to attract 
attention. Some years were required, however, 
for her to bring her miniatures to the point of 
delicacy and taste they now express and for the 
public recognition her work commands at the 
present time. 

The art involved in producing miniatures 
demands a feeling for surface beauty in the sub- 
ject. Moods, expression of eyes and mouth in 
reflecting the emotions, texture of skin and 
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evanescent flesh coloring must be felt by the 
artist, their essence distilled and caught in the 
painting. In addition to this ability to crystallize 
the points of surfaces, the skill of the sculptor is 
needed to preserve contours upon which depend 
the life-like qualities of miniature portraits. The 
medium in which Miss Mundy works combines 
possibilities for both of these skills. Wax is 
relatively scarce in comparison with wood or 
stone, a fact that commends its use for such small 
works of art as medallions. It has peculiar 
qualities in texture which make it attractive to 
the eye and a translucence which increases its 
allure for the artist’s use. It is as interesting to 
the touch as to the vision, tempting the hands to 
mold it into form. It is equally facile in the 
grasp of the sculptor’s tools and takes on:pastel 
effects in coloring without losing the luminous 
qualities of the wax surface. All these qualities 
make it an unusually interesting technical medium 
for expressing the smiles, curves, grace and natural 
poses of childhood. Miss Mundy’s small model- 
ing tools have had to be developed with her craft 
and leave their perfect mark upon her work. 
She frequently depends upon them for her effects 
of texture, for broken color, or for light and shade 
as well as for form and movement. She some- 
times uses only the tips of her fingers especially 
in laying in backgrounds. Her color sense grows 
stronger and more subtle with the years and her 
compositions more interesting so far as their 
decorative quality is concerned. 

She has appreciated for a long time the quaint 
little creatures made immortal by Kate Green- 
away’s art, and has been a collector of Greenaway 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Arithmetic in the Kindergarten 


The Cleveland Public Schools. 


EP>| HERE should be no formal instruction in 
PANG arithmetic in the kindergarten. Situa- 
q \} tions calling for counting and measuring, 
ee| for comparing and judging, for the recog- 
21 nition of number groups, for the naming 
and using of form, for a knowledge of position 
and for the interpretation of many other quantita- 
tive concepts are constantly arising in the play 
life of the child, and in his constructive activities, 
his music, his conversation, his games and on his 
excursions. ‘These opportunities are too signifi- 
cant to be ignored since they afford a means 
whereby the teacher may, by paying attention 
to mathematical elements, create a desire on the 
part of the child to learn 
certain number facts 
which will help him later 
in his mastery of simple 
mathematical processes 
and in his interpretation 
of number symbols. 

In using this course of 


tional procedure. 


The public schools of Cleveland are 
building a name for themselves in educa- 
The general philosophy 
underlying the Cleveland curriculum work F. 
has two goals: one, the serving of the pupils’ 
interests and capacities; the other, recogniz- 


MarGarEt A. Trace, Kindergarten Supervisor 


other types of activities. Our specific objective 
is to help the children to think quantitatively 
about common experiences as they arise. Every 
goal in arithmetic teaching for. kindergarten 
children seems to be included in this statement. 
The objectives may be listed as follows: 
A. To count by ones, persons, objects and move- 
ments in games and other activities. 
To understand and use correctly the idea of 
numbers of persons or things in a group. 
To understand and use correctly the idea of 
numerical position in a series. 
To associate the term one-half with the divid- 
ing of an object or group into two equal parts. 
E. To recognize the pass- 
ing of time, and speak 
of the time units as 
minute, hour, day, 
yesterday, tomorrow. 
To acquire and use as 
needed a quantitative 
vocabulary as follows: 


B. 
C. 
D. 


study the teacher must ing the needs of society for certain habits, 1. Size. 

first of all familiarize attitudes, knowledge, skills and traits of a. Large, small, 
herself with the object- character in its citizens. larger than, 
ives to be attained, and The course of study in arithmetic begin- smaller than. 
then seek to analyze the ning in this issue of AMERICAN CHILD- b. Long, short, 
child’s activities and HOOD and continuing through succeeding tall, taller. 
experiences in terms of issues represents, therefore, a valuable so- ce. Wide, narrow. 
these objectives. Once cialized method in this subject. d. Thick, thin. 
the analysis is made, the e. Large, larger, 
teacher must call the largest. 

pupil’s attention to the quantitative concepts he f. Small, smaller, smallest. 

uses or needs to use, keeping in mind however 2. Form. 

the need for informality and naturalness in the a. Ball, cube, and oblong and triangular 
method employed, lest she attempt to teach the prism. 


objective formally. Planning certain typical 
situations involving mathematical relations may 
be necessary with some groups of children, but 
care must be exercised in order that the number 
work may be a result of the activity rather than a 
motive for it. 

Since the arithmetic for the kindergarten is too 
informal to be made a matter of conscious effort, 
there are no extended projects for this purpose. 
The activities listed here are among those which 
have been utilized from time to time in the various 
Cleveland kindergartens for the realization of 
the specific objectives adopted. They are 
intended to be suggestive only, for not infre- 
quently local needs may be better satisfied by 


b. Square, circle, oblong, triangle. 

3. Position. 

. Under, over. 

. Right, left. 

. Up, down. 

. High, low. 

Top, bottom. 

Above, below. 

. Middle or center. 

. Between. 

. Behind, before. 

4. Quantity: To recognize the fact that 
some things have to be measured. How- 
ever, there should be no formal teaching 
of the technic of measuring. 
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G. To learn to exercise judgment as to distance Leaves or biossoms as they appear on the 
.or space. plants. 
H. To begin to develop a feeling for ratio. Dolls, balls, books and other toys. 
I. To use in play the simplest arithmetical Blocks used for windows, steps, chimney, or 
processes of addition and subtraction. some other features of the building. 
J. To associate the meaning of number with Paper dolls, dresses and hats for each. 
number symbols without learning formally Objects made with paper or clay. 
any particular symbols. This marks the Pages in the books made by the children. 
transition to the more definitely organized Hooks in cloak room for. wraps. 
work of the first grade. Pictures that tell about the same thing. 
Opsective A.—To count by one’s, persons, Number of balls rolled into the ring or tossed 
into basket. 
objects and movements in games and other activities. 
Counting activities performed a certain number of 
times: 
Counting children: Clapping twice, three times, ete. 
The number in attendance, at least to 20. Clapping loudly once, softly three times. 
The number who obeyed health rules. Stamping feet a certain number of times. 
The number performing certain activities, Alternate clapping hands and stamping feet 
such as: vary the number. 
Taking part in a game. Rapping on the door three times. 
Skipping or galloping like horses. Beating on the drum three times. 
Playing on certain musical instruments. Touching one key on the piano twice. 
Modeling with clay. Touching two keys on the piano. 
Painting at easels. 
Jumping rope without missing. Sense games for recognition of number through 
Walking on balancing board without step- sound: | ; 
ping off. One child blinds his eyes while he listens to cer- 
Bouncing and catching ball without missing. tain sounds made a given number of times 
by another child. 
Counting objects: He repeats the activity. Later he describes it 
Plates, cups, napkins and chairs needed for in words using the correct number terms, 
lunch. as, ‘John clapped three times.” 
Bottles of milk needed for lunch. ’ 
Pennies brought for milk, for the community —“easurement of Achievement. 
fund, ete. 1. Note the number of children who have 
Plants in the windows. gained skill in counting. 
2. Note the amount of gain 
by individual children. 
3. Note the number who 
have gained in abiltty to 
concentrate; to repeat 
accurately the activity; { 
to initiate different activ- 
ities and new number 
combinations. 
me oa Practical Checks on Achieve- 
ment. 
1. Indicate by beating on | 
the drum the number of | 
children who are to go f 
into the circle. 
2. Indicate by clapping the ‘ 
| number of balls the child 
| is to place in the ring. 
COUNTING OBJECTS. SIX CHILDREN AT A TABLE. SIX BOTTLES horse. Tell me with your 


OF MILK PLACED ON EACH TABLE foot how old you are, ete.” 
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CouUNTING IN RHYTHM 
Bouncing balls to rhythm. 
One, two—one, two, three. 
“My ball, I want to bounce you 
—one time, two times, three times, 
four times, five times, six times.”’ 
Have pupils sing five tones of scale 
and on the sixth return to the 
first tone. 
‘“‘1—2 Buckle my shoe. 
3—4 Shut the door. 
5—6 Pick up sticks. 
7—S8 Lay them straight. 
9—10 Do it again.” 
Finger plays and rhymes. 
‘Here is the beehive.”’ 
Finger Plays, Emily Poulsson 
“One little, two little, three little 
Indians,”’ ete. - 
“One, two, three! 
Make porridge for me! 
Two, three, four! 


Make no more!” 
Good Times, Bryce and Hardy 


Foot SoLpIERs 
“Tis all the way to Toe-Town, 
Beyond the knee-high hill, 
That Baby has to travel down 
To see the soldiers drill. 


“One, two, three, four, five, a-row 
A Captain and his men— 
And on the other side, you know 
Are six, seven, eight, nine, ten.”’ 
Child Verse, John Banister Tabb 
Have CHILDREN MAKE ORIGINAL NUMBER 
RHYMES 


Rhythmical activities and games. 
‘“‘Heel—toe—one, two, three,’’ ete. 


“One soldier boy goes marching by, 
Goes marching by, goes marching by. 
One soldier boy goes marching by, 
Will you go too? (Salute) 


“Two soldier boys go marching by,” etc. 


“Walk four steps—stop—clap four times.” 

Vary according to the rhythm played. 

Have children draw lines on the blackboard and 
you count in time to certain rhythms. 


Measurement of Achievement. 


1. Note the number of children who have 
gained skill in performing rhythmical activi- 
ties, showing development of muscular co- 
ordination. 

2. Note the growth in accuracy of individ- 
ual children. 

3. Note the eagerness or pleasure which accom- 

panies this type of activitity. 
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COUNTING BIRDS ON WALL BY ONE’S. 


PLACING THREE’S 
ON A SHELF 


OBJECTIVE B. — To understand and use cor- 
rectly the idea of number of persons or things in a 
group. 

NUMBER IN A GROUP 


Children are assembled in front of the teacher to 
listen to a story or look at pictures. Teacher 
and pupils use the word “‘group.”’ 

Children are arranged in groups according to 
some common interest, as: 

Those who are of the same height. 

Those who live on the same street. 

Those who have birthdays in December. 

Those who know the words of the new song. 

Those who can read their own names. 

Those who wish to play with blocks, work with 
clay, paint, ete. 

The teacher of “groups of three,”’ 

Objects are arranged in groups: 
Pictures of birds, animals, babies. 
Pictures that tell of winter, spring, etc. 

Balls of the same color or size. 

Beads of the same color or shape. 

Blocks of the same kind. 

Crayons of the same color. 

Books of same size. 

Things children have made for an exhibit. 

Children find pictures of groups of animals, 
birds, children or objects; and they use cor- 
rectly the terms designating the groups, such 
as, flock of birds, herd of cattle, pile of blocks, 
group of persons, swarm of bees. 

Children count the number of persons, animals, 
or objects in a picture. Groups of 4 to 5 are 
readily comprehended by a kindergarten child. 


“five,” ete. 
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WE BUILT A CUPBOARD WITH SIX SHELVES 


Note things that are in two’s or pairs, such as 
eyes, hands, arms, legs, feet, shoes, gloves, 
stockings, ete. 

Note groups of four’s: legs of tables, chairs and 
animals, wheels on wagons. 

Note arrangement of leaves, buds, petals, in 
two’s, three’s, five’s. 

In building with blocks, the pupils arrange 
windows in groups of two, three, and four. 

Children march by two’s, four’s, and eight’s. 

Children are arranged in groups of two, three, 
four or more for certain games. 


EXAMPLE 


Certain combinations made of colored paper or 
crayoned on cards. 

“How would you like to go up in a swing? 
Children arrange themselves in two’s around 
the circle facing each other with arms forward 
and hands touching. A third child pushes 
the swing in time to the rhythm and at the 
end of the verse runs under the arms of the 
children to the next swing. 

Children string beads, first according to individual 
taste, the teacher calling attention in the discus- 
sion period to the number combinations on the 
different strings. Next they string according 
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to certain number units suggested by the teacher, 
such as: 

2 balls, 3 cubes, 2 balls, 3 cubes, ete. 

2 red balls, 3 red cubes, 2 red balls, ete. 


As time goes on the difficulty of the problem is 
increased by varying the arrangement as to 
number, color, shape, and combinations of all 
three. 

The teacher suggests that pupils string beads 
according to certain combinations shown in 
colored paper or crayon drawings on cards; 
or that they string according to certain com- 
binations shown in Arabic numerals and 
in colored forms designated by figures on cards. 

This last exercise marks the transition to the 
first grade where emphasis will be placed 
upon number and number symbols. 

The teacher uses flash cards on which are mounted 
pictures of children, animals, birds, vegetables 
and other objects in groups of 2,3 and 4. The 
children observe for a moment and tell the 
number. 

Children engage in finger plays. 

‘Five little soldiers standing in a row, 

Four stood straight, but one stood so; 

Along came the captain, and what do you 
think, 

Up jumped that soldier as quick as a wink. 

‘Ten little fingers, 

Ten little toes, 
Two little eyes (this line can be varied), 
One little nose.” 


Practical Checks on Achievement. 

1. Children arrange themselves in groups of 
regular size for singing or for manual ac- 
tivities. How many groups are busy? 

. They divide the large circle into two circles, 

then each of these into two, making four 

circles or groups. They combine into two 

circles and then into one large circle or group. 

3. They group balls according to color and the 
number in each group and the number of 
groups. 

4. They show a growing ability to form groups 
quickly and without confusion. 

5. They show a growing ability to recognize 
quickly the number in a group. 


bo 


OBJECTIVE C.—To understand and use cor- 
rectly the idea ef numerical position in a series. 


THE ORDINALS 


The ordinals first, second and third are certainly 
within the ability of the average kindergarten 
child. Games such as the following help the 
child to recognize position or place, a step 
which precedes the name of the position: 

A number of objects are placed in a row. 
While one child blinds his eyes another child 
changes the position of one or more of the 
objects. The blinded child then restores each 
to its original place. He may not at first 
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think of the object as third or fourth but as 
next to a certain other one. Later the number 
concept appears. 

John may roll the ball to Mary, Mary may 
roll it to Peter, and Peter may roll it to Paul. 
In this game the children get the idea of place 
in a series. 

In choosing games, children say, ‘‘We will play 
John’s game first, Mary’s game second and 
Helen’s game third.” 

In taking turns at play, pupils shout, “John 
may have the first turn, Mary the second turn.” 

The teacher counts three children and asks the 
third to choose a song. 


Other suggestions: 


What is the first word in the song? 

Bring the third picture in the row. 

Turn the second block on end. 

Move the third object. 

Open the second cupboard door. 

Place the crayons on the second shelf. 

Bring the third book from this end. 

The children in the first row may sing. 

The first line may march, the second’ may skip. 
Tell street and house number. 


Rhymes may be used to stress position in a series. 


Five LITrLE SQUIRRELS 
“Five little squirrels sitting in a tree; 

Said the first little squirrel, ‘What do I see?’ 

Said the second little squirrel, ‘A man with a 
gun.’ 

Said the third little squirrel, ‘Let’s run, let’s 
run.’ 

Said the fourth little squirrel, ‘Let’s hide in 
the shade.’ 

Said the fifth little squirrel, ‘I’m not afraid.’ 

Bang! Went the gun, and they ran everyone!”’ 


THREE LITTLE CHICKENS 


Said the first little chicken with a little squeal, 

‘I wish I had some good corn meal.’ 

Said the second little chicken with a little 
squirm, 

‘I wish I had a long red worm.’ 

Said the third little chicken with a little 
shrug. 

‘I wish I had a big fat bug.’ 

‘See here,’ said the mother from the garden 
patch, 

‘If you want any breakfast, come out here and 
scratch.’ ”’ 


Checks on Achievement. 


1. Record the number of children who have 
gained in ability to interpret the meaning 
of first, second, third. 
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2. Note the use of these terms in the free con- 
versation of the children. 


3. Is there growing ability on the part of indi- 
vidual children to follow directions such as 
the following: 


a. “John may take the third book from the 
shelf and give it to the second child from 
me.” 

b. “Place the second picture on the ledge 
so that it will be the first one in the row.” 


In using this outline the following considera- 
tions should govern practice: 


a. The present arrangement of materials in 
the course needs to be checked with refer- 
ence to the way pupils of varying degrees 
of intelligence learn. 


b. Further analysis of abilities required in 
problem solving and the setting up of 
pedagogical exercises for improving pupils 
in them is probably needed. 


ec. It might prove worth while to examine 
some of the more important principles of the 
science of numbers with a view to their 
inclusion in the course of study, particu- 
larly for brighter children. 


FINDING THE RELATION BETWEEN TALL AND LOW 
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Molding Personality in 
the Preschool Years 


By Doveuas A. THom, M.D., Author “ 


beginning to be concerned in a scientific 
way with the mental health of children, 
Ko | after all is said, the responsibility is not 


2 $3} going to be in the hands of psychiatrists, 
psychologists, or other specialists but, necessarily, 
must remain in the hands of the parents, teachers, 
and nurses—all of those who come into daily 
contact with the child over long periods of time. 
It occurs to me that the whole subject of psychia- 
try and psychology has been shrouded in a 
mystery and complexity that is unnecessary. 

We need to keep in 
mind that in molding 
the personality of the 
child there are two funda- 
mentals involved. In 
the first place, we must 
have knowledge of the 
material with which we 
have to deal. We must 
know something about 
children in general, and 
then we must go further 
and know something 
about the individual child 
with which we have to 
deal. Now what do I 
mean by knowing about the child in general? 
One important thing that many parents and 
teachers and nurses fail to appreciate is the fact 
that the child has a mental life. The child 
has hopes and ambitions, joys and sorrows. In 
a general way, there are certain mental traits 
that are characteristic of children. Thus, they 
are imitative, they are suggestible, they love 
approbation. There is a _ plasticity about a 
child’s mind that renders him more susceptible at 
two to three years than at seven to eight, more 
susceptible at seven years than at fifteen or six- 
teen. 

These are general considerations, and in dealing 
with the individual child, we must know more 
about the qualitative aspect of these various 
mental characteristics. We must keep in mind 
how suggestible this child is; for all children do 
not have the same amount of suggestibility. 
Some have, at certain periods, very marked 


of youth. 


Dr. Thom, Director Division on Mental 
Hygiene, Massachusetts Department of 
Mental Diseases, is 
Boston Halnt Clinics which are ministering 
with notable success to the mental hygiene 
needs of the child. 
contribution to education has been that of 
giving those people who are reponsible for 
children such knowledge, in such a simpli- 
fied way, as will guide them in their daily 
contacts with these developing personalities 
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negativistic traits. We must keep in mind how 
sensitive this particular child is to rewards and 
to praise and blame. We know there are certain 
children who are indifferent to punishment but 
respond readily to rewards. There are also chil- 
dren who are indifferent to praise and rewards, 
but respond to some form of punishment. We 
must also inquire into the child’s tendency to 
pugnacity and self-assertiveness, to what extent 
he shows curiosity and other traits that children 
have. The intellectual capacity of the child must 
be known. It is quite useless to try to put over 
a six-year program for a 
child, if he has only a 
mental age of four; and 
the type of program that 
you would plan for a 
four-year-old youngster 
would offend him if he 
happens to be six years 
old mentally. Let us 
keep in mind, also, that 
what we see is conduct, 
and that conduct is noth- 
ing more or less than the 
reaction of a particular 
individual to a particular 
environment. When the 
two meet the result is a certain type of behavior. 

Besides knowing something about the child, we 
must know something about the environment in 
which he lives. We must keep in mind, in our 
efforts to understand conduct, that it must be 
interpreted in terms of the child’s past experi- 
ences. You will see a child doing something in 
school that is a bit asocial and shows some 
delinquent trend. To understand what that 
conduct means, it is often necessary to know 
what the experiences of the child have been. 
The outward circumstances of the child’s life 
may not give any clue to the underlying funda- 
mental motive for his conduct. After all, what 
we are concerned with is, not so much the conduct 
as the motive, the underlying driving force that 
precedes the conduct. That is, the co .duct is 
only a symptom. If there has been any great 
advance in psychiatry during the past twenty 
years, it haS come about through appreciation of 
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the fact that-a great deal of the conduct of chil- 
dren and adults is actuated by unconscious forces. 
It is not always clear in the child’s mind why he 
does this particular thing or that particular thing; 
and unless we know more about the child than 
the child knows about himself, we are not going 
to be of much value to that child. 

Another point of interest is, that a great many 
of the conduct patterns that we utilize as adults 
have been laid down very early in life. I do not 
believe, by any means, that the child is made, in 
all cases, during the first four, five or six years. 
We are all profoundly aware that children discard 
certain conduct patterns, and that they take on 
new ones after the five, six, or seven years; but 
it is also true that a great many of the conduct 
patterns that we utilize as adults are those that 
we laid down during the first six years of life. 
They are the fundamental habits that we are 
using day by day, and it is tremendously impor- 
tant, in laying down these conduct patterns in 
early life, that they be of a type that is going to 
work out to the advantage of the individual later 
on. They determine whether or not the individ- 
ual is going to be the introverted type—introspec- 
tive or self-centered, shy and diffident, or whether 
he is going to be a type of individual who is tre- 
mendously interested in his environment, in 
things and people. In most cases, these funda- 
mental traits in an individual’s life are laid down 
during the first six years. It is usually deter- 
mined during this period whether an individual 
is going to be the passive or active type of person, 
whether he is going to be a leader or follower, 
whether he be a stubborn or plastic individual, 
whether an affectionate, kindly disposed person or 
a cold-blooded individual. These fundamental 
habits which go to make up the type of personality 
are formed very early in life. 

Now adults often start out with certain pre- 
conceived ideas of what a child should be, without 
taking into consideration the fundamental per- 
sonality make-up of that individual. If one were 
going to build a house and had to accept the 
material at hand, he would not try to build a 
brick house if he had nothing but wood. But 
we frequently find parents and teachers trying to 
make something out of a child, when there is not 
the material there with which to do it. So we 
must discard these preconceived ideas of what we 
want this child to be, or what we think he is going 
to be, and take into consideration the material 
we have to work with, and find out how we can 
best use this material, so that this child shall 
become efficient and happy and a well adjusted 
individual in the community where he has to live. 

In dealing with conduct as the reaction between 
the child and the environment, there are certain 
things to consider. We have the physical well- 
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being of the individual to take into consideration. 
We have his intellectual equipment. We have 
certain fundamental instinctive drives, the emo- 
tions that accompany these instincts, and certain: 
mental characteristics. Before we make any 
attempt to interpret conduct in terms of habits 
or of emotional conflicts, that is, in functional 
rather than organic terms, it is important to keep’ 
in mind that all physical causes that might 
account for this type of conduct should be 
eliminated. In other words, I believe that Habit 
Clinies and Child Guidance Clinics must always 
take into consideration the physical health of the 
child, and only after the possibility of physical 
disease has been eliminated by the most careful 
physical examination and laboratory tests should 
we consider that we are dealing with a functional 
problem. 

In addition to physical well-being and intellec- 
tual capacity, we must keep in mind, in dealing 
with a child, certain fundamental strivings. 
The child in early life, or preschool years, has got 
to be looked upon as a selfish young beggar. He 
is concerned primarily with bodily pleasures, food 
and drink, creature comforts and bodily sensa- 
tions; that is, he is concerned with himself, with 
all those things that bring him pleasure. There 
is a very dominating drive that we call curiosity, 
which is the background of intelligence. The 
child is curious, he wants to investigate the insides 
of things. This is not viciousness, but the result 
of this instinctive drive of curiosity which leads 
the child to investigate and to find out what 
things are made of. There is also the lust for 
power. The child wants to exhibit power, and 
the demand so many children make for a chance to 
show off their powers is the result of that instine- 
tive drive. Then, four or five years later, the child 
gets an appreciation of the necessity for security. 
We might enumerate more of the fundamental 
strivings in children but these are the important 
ones, the desire for bodily pleasure, intellectual 
curiosity, lust for power, and not only the lust 
for power but the necessity of exhibiting that 
power, and the desire for security. 

All of these strivings are modified by training, 
by experience and by education, until they become 
very useful, not only to the individual but to 
society in general. If it were not for this instinc- 
tive curiosity, there would be no desire to reach 
out and attain knowledge. And the other striv- 
ings are modified in the same way. 

There are various types of conduct with which 
we have to deal. There is conduct that we 
consider social, normal, desirable, and also con- 
duct that is looked upon as asocial and undesir-: 
able, constituting the problem with which we have 
to deal in our clinics. The first problems we have 
to deal with are those concerned with the organic 
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life of the child, problems of sleeping, eating and 
elimination. ‘Those are also the first problems 
that mothers have to contend with. They are 
simple problems, to be sure, but it is an interesting 
fact that if the child starts out in life with good 
habits of eating, sleeping and elimination, the 
other problems, problems of the child’s mental 
life, are usually not particularly serious. 

When we find children who have feelings of 
inferiority or jealousy expressing itself by abnor- 
mal behavior, or unusual attachment to parents, 
we usually get back to those earlier problems. 
We find in his history that this child was fussy 
and finicky so far as eating was concerned. 
His mother may have had to feed him. When 
bedtime came, in order to get the child to bed, 
the mother had to go and lie down with the young- 
ster. At various times during the night the 
mother had to get a glass of water, or assure 
the child that everything was all right. There 
was in some cases disturbance of the habit of 
sleep. So these three ordinarily rather homely, 
organic functions of life are extremely important; 
and it is over these problems that the child first 
comes in contact with the parent. 

So among the problems that arise from conflict 
between the child and its environment, we find 
several different types. We may find the problem 
manifesting itself on the organic level, which has 
to do with the processes of eating, sleeping and 
elimination. It may be on the personality level, 
manifested in rather marked types of personality 
showing certain traits, such as jealousy, cruelty 
and the like. Or it may be purely on an asocial 
level, manifested in certain delinquent acts, such 
as lying, stealing and truancy. So far as environ- 
ment goes, the child comes into conflict with both 
people and things. The parents, of course, are the 
first individuals the child comes into conflict with. 
Then there are relatives, and later on teachers. 
The forces that the child eomes into conflict with 
are economic, social, religious, racial and moral 
situations. The child comes into conflict with 
parents, because the child is primarily a selfish, 
self-centered individual, concerned with self- 
praise and _ self-exaltation, while the parent, 
through training, education and experience has 
modified, to an extent at least, these instinctive 
strivings. But, too frequently, we find that into 
these crystallized ideas we have about morals 
and religion and punishment, politics, paying our 
bills, divorce, prohibition, and all such problems, 
a large element of emotion entered. Our ideas are 


primarily emotional and secondly intellectual. 
Because we have arrived so often at a conclusion 
‘on an emotional basis and then rushed up our 
intellects to substantiate the decisions we came to 
emotionally, we unconsciously repeat these emo- 
tional reactions, and often make emotional deci- 
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sions about definite problems. This brings the 
parent into conflict with the child and the child 
into conflict with the parent. 

So it is important, in our efforts to change 
the attitudes of teachers or parents toward the 
problems that they are dealing with in children, 
to show them, whenever possible, why their 
attitude is as it is. Now the question arises, 
what is our technic? We have two types of prob- 
lems to deal with, two large groups. We have the 
constitutionally neurotic child, who from early 
life has shown evidences of unstable nervous 
system, who has reacted to stimuli, both from 
within and without, in an exaggerated way. 
These children are sensitive to light, to noise, to 
heat and cold, and cry easily. They are very 
much aware of the atmosphere. There are cases, 
however, where we find all these neurotic symp- 
toms of the constitutionally neurotic child, but 
they appear suddenly, without apparent cause. 
However, as you investigate the subject, you will 
always find that there is a cause that is quite 
apparent. 

What is the technic of the psychiatrist, as com- 
pared with that of the physician and surgeon? 
It is not particularly different. If a patient comes 
to see a physician,—we will say he is suffering 
from headaches,— the physician thinks of the 
ordinary causes and the extraordinary causes of 
headache. That is, he thinks of eye strain, con- 
stipation, high blood pressure, goes down the list 
and gets to brain tumors; and finally he may 
recall some case he had a long time ago. He 
eliminates the possible causes until he comes to 
the cause that he feels is most likely to fit the 
case, and he has the necessary laboratory examina- 
tions and tests made. What he is interested in is 
not so much the headache as the cause of the 
headache; and he may allow the headache to 
persist several days, in order that he may study 
the type of pain. This is the ordinary, sensible 
way in which a good medical man would approach 
a subject like headache. 

If a child comes to a clinic and, in talking with 
him, we know we are dealing with a child who has 
a feeling of inferiority, that he feels inadequate in 
meeting the problems of life, we consider what are 
the causes of this feeling of inferiority. There 
may be four or five hundred causes for feelings of 
inferiority, but we know that perhaps ninety-five 
per cent of children with this difficulty fall into 
certain groups that have physical handicaps. 
Then we also have intellectual handicaps. It 
may be there is retardation resulting from some 
illness, or it may be a definite case of mental 
deficiency. We know that intellectual handicaps 
produce this feeling of inferiority. We know also 
that there are children who have certain racial 
and religious handicaps; the Jewish child, for 
(Continued on page 62) 
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/HE child comes to the kindergarten with 
his social instincts largely undirected. 


%| He is an individual with little or no 
| appreciation of the rights of others. His 


} adjustments have been limited to mem- 
bers of the family group. In the freely organized 
kindergarten under the guidance of a wise and 
sympathetic teacher the pupil comes in contact 
with others of his own age and ordinarily changes 
his mode of reaction when necessary for the good 
of others. As soon as possible, when occasions 
present themselves, he is trained to see the need 
of changed conduct and modifies his behavior 
accordingly. Perhaps the greatest single contri- 
bution of the kindergarten to education is the 
opportunity given the child to make social 
adjustments. He is placed where he learns to 
work and play happily with others. He acquires 
approved social habits. He becomes increasingly 
aware of himself and society and their mutual 
relationship. He grows steadily in greater appre- 
ciation of the duties and advantages of group liv- 
ing. 

The time schedule of the kindergarten day is 
an opportunity for organization of social groups. 
The daily program should be planned for great 
flexibility but the fact that there is a program in 
which co-operation establishes child contacts 
and activity contacts results in the beginnings of 
socialization. Four types of schedules are offered 
here, subject to change according to the children’s 
responses and kinds of daily work. 


LEARNING THE IMPORTANCE OF 
COMMUNITY MILK SUPPLY 


THE 


The Kindergarten in 
social Development 


REGENIA R. HELLER and ELIzABETH M. CULLEN 


I. For Morning Group. 


Minutes 

8:30 15 Greetings, songs, music. 

8:45 45 Work period: play house, paper 
construction, drawing, clay model- 
ing, block building, sand. 

9:30 20 Rhythms, games. 

9:50 15 Stories, poems, conversation, pic- 
tures, slides, films, health, safety, 
nature. 

10:05 20 Outdoor play. 
10:25 5 Rest. 

10:30 15  Self-chosen activity. 

10:45 5 Clean up room. 

10:50 10 Dismissal. 

11:00 

II. For Afternoon Group. 

12:30 50 Greetings, discussion of plans of 
work, self-chosen activity. 

1:20 10 Discussing and judging work. 

1:30 10 Clean up room. 

1:40 5. Rest. 

1:45 20 Varied activities: outdoor play, 
safety, health, nature study, pic- 
tures, slides, films, excursions. 

2:05 15 Songs, tonal work, instrumental 
music, band, original songs. 

2:20 20 Rhythms and games. 

2:40 15 Stories, poems, original stories and 
poems. 

2:55. 5 Dismissal. 

3:00 

III. For Younger Group. 

8:30 15 Greetings, discussion of chil- 
dren’s plans. 

8:45 35  Self-chosen activity, represent- 
ative play. 

9:20 10 Discussing and judging work. 

9:30 15 Clean-up and rest period. 

9:45 20 Outdoor play, neighborhood 
excursions or play with 
apparatus and toys. 

10:05 25 Varied activities: stories, con- 


versation, nature study, pic- 
tures, slides, films, safety, 
health. 
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Minutes 
10:30 25 
10:56 . 5 
11:00 

This schedule is for use with younger children 


or at the first of the year, developing into schedule 
for older group later in the year. 


The objectives in the child’s social develop- 
ment are two-fold: to grow in appreciation of the , 
duties and advantages of group living; to learn 
to work and play happily with others. The first j 
objective is gained through the exercise of what 
might be termed social habits, outlined briefly 
as follows: 


Music, rhythm, games. 
Dismissal. 


IV. For Older Group. 
8:30 50 Self-adopted activities. 
9:20 10 Discussing and judging work with The teacher provides a school community 


which affords many opportunities for the practice 
of simple social habits. 


emphasis on technic. 


9:30 15 Clean up, rest time. 


KINDERGARTEN PUPIL’S RECORD CARD 


— 


Last Name First Name and Initial DETROIT PUBLIC 


| PUPIL'S RECORD CARD 


| 


|| Grate Room No. 


| § | | 1—Excellent 
Weeks || Signature of Parent 
Work 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
|| 
} 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
Signature of Teacher: 
9:45 25 Outdoor play, neighborhood excur- The alert teacher seizes every opportunity to 
sions, or play with apparatus. suggest appropriate social responses and dis- 
10:10 20 Stories, conversation, pictures, slides, courage non-social reactions. 
films, nature study, games of 
matching, as: matching leaves, Pupil Activities: 
matching nuts, matching shells. 
10:30 25 Music, songs, instrumental, rhythm  _ The pupil forms the habit of cheerfulness, lead- 
developing into rhythmic games, ing to happiness. 
games more formal involving judg- The pupil forms the habit of courtesy: 
ment and reason, matching game as Says good-morning, good-bye, please, thank 
Lotto, a greater number of original you, excuse me. 
games. Shakes hands in greeting the teacher. 
10:55 5 Dismissal. Looks at the person addressed. 
11:00 Answers properly when addressed. 
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Waits until a person speaking has finished 
before he speaks. 

Speaks in a soft (full, round) pleasing tone. 

Laughs heartily, not boisterously. 

Works cheerfully with the group. 

Passes behind people, not in front of them. 

Responds ‘‘Yes, Miss...... ” “No, Miss 


Passes through halls in an orderly manner. 


Skills (Right practice develops skills, even ease 
and grace) : 


The pupil closes the door quietly. 
Moves about the room quietly. 
Learns to speak in a modulated tone. 
Tries to inhibit an unkind remark. 
Shows progress: 
a. In interpreting directions. 
b. In inhibiting the impulse to speak or act 
without thinking. 
c. In imitating correct speech. 
d. In imitating social practice. 
e. In adapting oneself to the social group. 
f. In growth in co-operation. 
g. In growth through initiative and planning. 


Working and playing harmoniously together is 
the beginning of child citizenship. These also 
may be outlined: 


Pupil Activities: 

The pupil enters into discussion of conduct 
situation. 

Helps make appropriate rules and conforms to 
them. 

Learns to recognize the rights of others. 

Refrains from taking what belongs to another. 

Learns to recognize authority. 

Handles books and toys carefully. 


Skills: 
The pupil tries to be a good citizen. 
A good citizen tries: 
a. To select good leaders. 
b. Be a good leader. 
ce. Be a good follower. 
d. Await his turn patiently. 
e. Obey rules of safety in school, city. 
A good citizen wants: 
a. To play fair. 
b. Salute the flag and give the oath of 
allegiance. 
c. Hold the flag properly. 
d. Put away materials in an orderly way. 
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Attitudes: 


The pupil should develop a desire to practice 
the simple courtesies of everyday life. 

He should have a standard of bravery suitable 
to his years; that is, inhibit the impulse to ery 
when hurt, or kick and sulk when angry and 
inhibit the impulse to quarrel. 

The pupil should have a standard of generosity. 

He should be ready to share toys, books, blocks. 

He should have contempt for tale bearing. 

He should learn to respect the work of other 
children and therefore refrain from interfering 
with others at work. 

The pupil should learn to refrain from marring 
or destroying the work of another. 


Social Games Which Give Practice in Accepted 

Forms of Conduct: 

Free play with apparatus. 

Play with toys: dolls, automobiles, 
blocks, doll-buggy, dishes, books. 

Various rhythms: walking, skipping, hopping, 
flying. 

Timid children play in sand. 


balls, 


Playing representative activities: house, 
mother, tea-party, postman, 


motorman, 
fireman, boatman, engineer, etc. 
Roll the Ball. 
Drop the Handkerchief. 
Games of Chase. 
Charlie Over the Water. 
Blind Man’s Buff. 
Skipping Tag. 
Bowing Game. 
Old Gray Cat. 
Musical Chairs. 
Playing games with partners, choosing new 


partners. 
Playing games in which materials are used in 
common. 


“How Do You Do, My Partner.”’ 


THE PASSENGER TRAIN IS GIVEN MAIL AND BAGGAGE CARS 
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The practice of these desirable reactions should 
become habitual, and the pupil should acquire 
ideals of helpfulness and service which emerge 
from his narrow and limited experiences. 

The dramatic play of the kindergarten which 
expresses itself through group activities in build- 
ing and construction is one of the best means of 
socialization in the kindergarten. A group of 
simple, spontaneous plays may be described here 
that illustrate our thought of the natural bearing 
kindergarten education has upon the child’s 
ability to be a socialized member of a group. 

InN AN AUTOMOBILE TOWN 
Purpose: 
Teacher: 

To stimulate dramatic instincts. 

Encourage spontaneous expression in play. 
‘Lead to better organization and co-operation. 
Make automobiles and imitate activities 

connected with riding and social life. 


Stimulating: Eagerness to Play Dramatic Games. 
Means for Securing: 

Outgrowth of spontaneous plays in a house 
made of floor blocks, equipped with toys, 
table, cupboard, doll, ironing board, ete. 

Child playing father wanted to go for an 
automobile ride. 

Pictures of automobiles. 
places to visit. 


Conversation about 


Planning: 


Children thought of using chairs. The number 
of children who wished to ride increased from two. 
Decided on places to which to drive. 


Executing: 


Made eight automobiles. Repaired and 
pumped tires, imitated sounds of horn and motor, 
cranked Fords. Drove to store for groceries, to 
work, to visit friends, and to Belle Isle for picnic. 


SERVING THE KINDERGARTEN MILK HELPS US 
TO BE SOCIAL-MINDED 
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BUILDING THE FARM THAT SUPPLIES THE 
CITY’S FOOD 


Judging: 


Children compared autos in order to make 
improvements in their own. 


Generalizing: 


Knowledge of automobiles and names of parts. 

Verbal expression improved, im: gination devel- 
oped, observation improved, vocabulary increased 
and children gained in organization of a play or 
game. 

Incre¢ ag interest in social or group activities. 


Gained in self-confidence. Co-operation devel- 
oped. 
Racina GAME 
Purpose: 
Teacher: 


To encourage self-expression by means of 
physical activity. 
Stimulate children to invent games. 
Pupil: 
Desire for a new game. 


Stimulating: 


Eagerness to make up games. 

Means for securing: Conversation about the 
different things they like to do when playing 
games; run after someone to catch him, race, 
hide, make goal. Who ean think of a new 
game to play? 


Planning: 


Children suggested different ways to play 
games and decided on the following: 

The child placed three chairs, seats toward 
center, on the edge of a circle with a block 
on the floor in front of each. Directly 
opposite, on edge, three more chairs were 
placed. 

A child was chosen for each of the first- 
placed chairs, and was told to run to the 
opposite chair. The last one in his seat 
was out of the game. 


| 
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Answer questions as: 

1. How do we know when to start? 

2. Who chooses the next player? The orig- 
inator said she would count five to start; 
that each one was to take the block 
and leave it on the opposite chair and 
then run to his chair. The one return- 
ing first won the game and was to choose 
others to continue the game. 


Executing: 
They played the game until everyone had a 
turn. 


Judging: 
Sending the one who failed out of the game. 
Pleasure in the game. They liked to have a turn. 


Generalizing: 

Children learned to invent and play a new 
game. 

Attention. Ability to organize. 

Happiness. 

Leadership. 

Fair play. 

Co-operation. 


“Sina A SONG OF SIXPENCE” 
Purpose: 
Teacher: 
To exercise the dramatic instinct. 
Give a better understanding of the rhyme. 
Pupil: 
To play ‘‘Sing a Song of Sixpence.” 


Stimulating: 


Enjoyment of the rhyme and a desire to act it 
out. 
Means for Securing: 
Teaching of the rhyme, showing pictures. 
Talking about the meaning of king, queen, 
crown, sixpence, four-and-twenty. 
Suggestive material in sight: rope, wooden 
butter dish. 


Planning: 


The children gave different suggestions. Some- 
one wanted the queen to go into our playhouse 
for a parlor. A boy was chosen for the king. 
Children in a circle in front of the king were 
blackbirds. Chairs were placed to form a fence 
around the garden. 

Questions asked were: 

What will the boy need so that we can tell he 
is king? 

What will you use for clothes? It was sug- 
gested that we make clothes and crown out 
of paper. Rope was used for a clothesline 
and a butter dish for clothes basket. 
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Executing: 


Those chosen for the different parts acted as 
the rhyme was repeated. The children who 
represented birds sang when the pie was opened. 


Judging: 

The children chose the best crown to be worn 
in the game, also the best clothes to be hung on 
the line. Someone said, ‘““There are not enough 
blackbirds,” so more were chosen to make up the 
number twenty-four. 

All said, ‘‘Let’s play it again.” 


Generalizing: 


Knowledge of number. 
Understanding of thought. 

Increased skill in handwork. 
Imagination. Organization. 

Co-operation. Pleasure in learning. 


Meaning of words. 


Interpretation. 


DRAMATIC GAME 
Purpose: 


Teacher: 
Co-operation in constructive work. 
Pupil: 

To make a horse and wagon and a trailer. 
The memory of a similar piece of work 
done at some previous time was the 
stimulus for the self-initiated project of the 
boy. 


Planning: 


The child made the paper wagon, a trailer, 
attached the trailer, then attached the paper 
horse made by the child who co-operated in the 
work. 


Judging: 


When shown the finished article, the children 
said that the horse had but one eye, that his feet 
were too short, ete. When attention was called 
to the position of the wagon shafts and reference 
made to different parts of the harness, the children 
did not know the names. They were asked to 
find out at home and report the next day. 


Generalizing: 


Power to plan and execute a piece of work 
involving the use of paper, scissors, paste and 
crayon; the acquisition of new names; shafts, 
harness, bit, reins. 

An attitude of greater interest in transporta- 
tion. Observation ofa real wagon more closely so 
as to improve in making the next one. 

The power to originate a purpose and carry it 
out independently of the teacher. Advantage of 
co-operation. 
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Health an Objective, 


By NINA 


7/VERY child is interested in watching 
‘| plants and animals grow. Through gentle 
suggestion and guidance, through stories 
and pictures and real situations, they 
learn that plants and animals need good 
food, fresh air and sunshine. It is only a step to 
boys and girls, how they grow and what.they need 
to help them develop. Health teaching in the 
primary grades is a most fascinating experience 
for both teacher and pupil, one that is full of 
real situations which give opportunities for 
observation, interest, concentration, imitation, 
initiative and exploration, as well as results in 
better health habits and more normal growth. 
Whole families have 
changed their habits of 
living through the influ- 
ence of Mary or ‘Peter, 
who tell with faces illu- 
mined with interest how 
the little chicken who had 
sunshine and fresh air 
every day, grew big and 
strong, while the one who 
did not have these was 
little and sickly. One 
mother said that they 
were all drinking milk 
daily now since Peter had 
told them that the teacher advised it if they 
wanted to grow and keep well. 

Some of the best health teaching is done without 
calling it by name; in fact, the more that we do 
without using labels, the better teachers we are. 
I believe that some day we shall teach health as 
“The Art of Living’ or “How to Live Best” 
and get away from the word health. In fact, we 
do not teach health now just at a certain period; 
we are emphasizing it all through the day. It is 
a continuous influence which is co-ordinate to all 
the work of the school. Health may be incidental 
to language, reading, arithmetic, art, nature 
study, physical training and music in the primary 
grades. 

Temperature, ventilation, lighting and seating 
are as necessary for a good reading lesson or 
arithmetic lesson as they are for a health lesson. 
Cleanliness, good food, sunshine, fresh air and 


Miss Lamkin, who holds degrees from 
the University of Illinois and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has also 
specialized in physical education at the 
Sargent School, Boston, and studied the 
dramatic arts. Her experience in health 
teaching includes normal school, community 
and public school work in theWest and South, 
and at Columbia University. She is at the 
present time doing supervisory work in 
health in the Greater New York schools. 


Not a Subject 


B. LAMKIN 


rest are essentials for any successful work at 
home or at school on the part of teachers and 
pupils. The physical examination of children 
entering school and at stated times during their 
school life, and the correction of defects which 
are thus discovered are very definitely the basis 
of the child’s school progress. School, home and 
community environment affect the habits which 
we are endeavoring to teach and if the school 
influence is strong enough, it many times reaches 
the parents. With or without their help the 
children will remember some right habits and 
forget wrong ones, but it is of course most desirable 
that we reach the home and that we do it without 
embarrassing the parents, 
but through suggestion 
help them to do those 
things for the child that 
we know they will be 
interested in doing. Par- 
ents are often given to 
magnifying faults and 
overlooking virtues in 
their children. This is 
especially true in health 
behavior problems. Can 
we make them see that 
through encouraging the 
virtues, they will help 
them to overcome faults? 

One school sent home by each child a good- 
looking pink weight card. On one side was the 
child’s name and weight, what he should weigh, 
showing pounds over or under weight and a place 
for the parent’s signature; on the other side 
were ““Ten Rulés of Health.” 


Use soap and water daily for body cleanliness. 

. Take a full bath at least twice a week. 

. Brush the teeth morning and night. 

Sleep eight to ten hours with windows open. 

Drink milk, no tea or coffee. 

. Eat a cereal and bread and butter each day. 

. Eat green vegetables and fruit every day. 
Drink at least four glasses of water every day. 

. Attend the toilet every morning. 


Play every day out of doors and be healthy 
and happy. 


SO 


— 
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For many days thereafter parents came to 
school and in broken English asked what they 
could do to make Angelo and Pedro weigh more. 
It gave opportunity for many little chats about 
foods, fresh air and visits to the clinic. Of course, 
the teacher welcomes such an opportunity unless 
she is like the one I met not long ago. I visited 
a classroom, and in looking over the weight 
records found that fifty per cent of the children 
were underweight. I asked the teacher to what 
she attributed the fact; were the children from 
extremely poor homes where milk could not be 
purchased? She said that she did not know, that 
what the children ate and drank was not her 
concern. 

In the primary grades, health is largely taught, 
as are other subjects, through dramatizing life 
situations. This involves knowing a good deal 
about the individual child. Are we relating the 
child’s old experiences to the new ones that we 
want him to think about? Are we within his 
vocabulary? One teacher was talking to a second 
grade in a crowded tenement district about cows. 
A child with some of the elements of leadership 
said, ‘‘Us kids don’t know what you mean; we 
never seen a cow.” Appreciate all the view- 
points; these are the keys to the young minds 
which we are molding, and very often are valuable 
guides. Be pleased with everything that is an 
improvement, even if there is a long way yet to go. 
Still hold the ideal, and voice your faith in John; 
you believe that he will do better tomorrow and 
the next day. The approval of the teacher and 
the desire to be healthy and happy are very impor- 
tant motives in the early grades. Do not say, 
“Your hands are dirty; go wash them. Three 
children with dirty hands today; aren’t you 
ashamed!’ This, in a loud voice that often 
sounds a note of irritation, spoils many good 
influences in the schoolroom, does not help any 
situation and is very bad for the nervous children 
in the group. One teacher called up to the front 
of the room a clean boy and an unkempt one and 
made them the basis of her health lesson, compar- 
ing them in a way that would have done emotional 
harm to the unkempt one if he were sensitive, and 
encouraged an undesirable attitude in the group. 
Commend, but never at the expense of another. 
Encourage discussion of ways to perform different 
health habits and simple reasons for doing so. 
Give opportunities for happy associations with 
desirable habits through song, story, pantomime 
and in reality as well. Pleasure associated with 
an activity leads to a repetition of the act and 
before long a better habit is formed. 

Be interested in the health behavior both 
mental and physical of those in your group. 
Many difficulties of the young child in his growth 
are caused by a wrong attitude of mind. Habits 
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are the basis of character building and should be 
formed very early in life. We believe that our 
most essential health habits are: 
Food habits. 
Sleep habits. 
Mental habits. 
Cleanliness habits. 
Play habits. 
Our PURPOSE 


To teach boys and girls good health ideals, 
and to help them establish in their own lives those 
habits which shall mean continuing good health. 

To surround them with opportunities for prac- 
ticing good health habits. 

To influence the parents to see that prevention 
of disease and intelligent living are best. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES GOVERNING A COURSE IN 
HEALTH TEACHING. 

It should fit the interests, capacities and needs 
of the different age groups. 

It should largely be the playing out of life situa- 
tions. 

It should be correlated with other subjects as 
incidental material. 

It should cover specific knowledge needs in 
different age groups. 

It should give freedom for creative expression 
and self-activity. 

It should be planned so that improvement can 
be recorded. 

SUGGESTED METHOD 

Daily morning inspection for cleanliness and for 
contagious diseases. 

Daily check on “a good breakfast,” ‘milk 
drinking,”’ ‘‘care of teeth” and bathing. 

Use of the project method to link up many of 
the school interests in one study, health being one 
of these, as: 

a. Playing house. Through pantomime and 
story, oral and written language, oral reading, 
constructive activities and care of the dolls we 
can develop the thought of home hygiene and 
cleanliness. 

b. A grocery store project. Choice of foods 
and their care. 

c. The story of milk. Building a toy dairy. 

Use of devices as: Posters made by group; 
free-hand illustrations of health stories, songs, 
rhymes, games, demonstrations, dramatizations, 
story-telling. 

Use of seasonal activities associated with experi- 
ences and habits. 

CORRELATED ACTIVITIES 
1. Milk. Talk about milk. 
Where does it come from? 
How do we get it? 
Why do we drink it? 
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When we know about these things, we shall 
enjoy building a reading lesson as one teacher 
and group did at Thanksgiving time. 


“Thank you, cow, for giving us milk.”’ 
“Thank you, farmer, for milking the cow.”’ 
“Thank you, milkman, for bringing us milk.” 
“Milk makes us grow.”’ 

“We drink milk.” 


Play the “Golden Chain of Health” game. 
How many in each row drink milk? How many 
glasses? Each child who drinks at least two 
glasses each day makes a link for the chain out of 
yellow paper. If they can write their own names 
on the links, they do this. If not, the teacher 
does it. They make the chain, pasting all the 
links together, and join the chain together with a 
cut-out milk bottle on which is printed ‘We All 
Drink Milk.” We play this game all the year. 

Other language and reading lessons can be 
worked out using any health habit as a subject, as: 
Water, each one making a folded cup and using it 
every day. Fruit, eating fruit every day. Inthe 
art period, making cut-out baskets and coloring 
them with crayons. Make baskets double, and 
fill them with cut-outs of fruit colored with 
crayons. 


2. Vegetables. Talks and stories: 

Basket cut-outs filled with vegetables. 

Pictures brought from home. 

Letters written to mother, asking her if child 
may choose a vegetable for dinner? 

Making cut-paper vegetable men, as one 
teacher of a group did. The body was a potato, 
the head an onion, and the arms and legs carrots. 
The arms and legs were fastened on with 
paper fasteners, so the little man was very 
agile and expressive. 


3. Use flash cards with words as: Sleep, Play, 
Hands, Milk and others, one on each card. Show 
the card and let the group show in pantomime 
how to perform the health activitiy. A leader 
may tell about it, too. If the group knows a 
song, that may be sung. Flash cards of the foods 
may be used in the “Vegetable Game.” Each 
child chooses a vegetable from a list for his 
name. No one knows what it is but himself. 
The cards are shown, and as each name appears 
those who chose that name march around the 
room until all are marching in rhythm and in good 
posture. Many more uses may be made of the 
flash cards in connection with health activities. 


4. Dramatize health stories, as: 


“Boy and His Pets.” 
“Brownie Soapsuds.”’ 
“What Mary Ann Did Each Morning.” 


Let the group choose the characters. Have a 
different cast each time. Some may act, others 
sing, others arrange the impromptu stage by 
the teacher’s desk. Always give everyone some- 
thing todo. Courtesy, thoughtfulness and appre- 
ciation of good work are most important. 


5. Originate and tell group stories about any 
of the habits. Each child adds a sentence. Bring 
pictures or draw pictures to illustrate the story. 


Suggested stories: 
Vegetables That Help Us Grow. 
Sunshine. 
From Bossie to Bessie. 
The Health Fairy Asks Us to do These 
Things. 


6. Take care of a plant. Feed it and watch 
it grow, write about it, and tell about it. Take 
care of a pet, feed it and watch it grow. Tell 
about it and write about it. 

Study child care. Weight and height at various 
age levels. 


FESTIVAL FOR CHILD HeEAtTH Day. 

Song. In chorus. 

March of the vegetables that help us grow. 

(Explained in text.) 

Each child may wear a paper cap of the color of 
the vegetable and carry a cut-out of the vegetable 
which he has made and colored. 

The Farmer and His Seeds. Tune, “The 
Farmer in the Dell.” 

The group is divided into Seeds, Wind, Rain, 
Sun, and one who impersonates the Farmer. 
The Wind group may wear light dresses and ruffs 
of crepe paper about necks, or light caps with 
streamers. 

The Rain may wear light colored clothes with 
“Christmas icicles” hanging from fingers, and 
bands of silver (tinfoil) about heads. 

The Sun may wear yellow crepe paper cut fine 
and hanging over a light dress. This player may 
carry a pasteboard sun which she has made and 
colored. There can be several suns. 

The Seeds wear slips of brown cheesecloth or 
cambric over green and yellow dresses. They 
may conceal little green or yellow ‘“grain’’ caps 
under the slips and when the seeds grow they 
throw off the slips and put on caps. 


Words and Action: 
The Farmer plants his seeds, 
The Farmer plants his seeds, 
Heigh-o the Cherry-o, 
The Farmer plants his seeds. 


(All sing this as the seeds run in, kneel in the 
field with heads down as the Farmer walks among 
them and pantomimes planting them. Sing verse 
twice if necessary.) 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Classroom Decoration 


Autumn Trees 


By C. Epwarp NEWELL, Director of Manual Arts, Boston 


PAD) REMINDER of the open country in the The long black dash lines passing through shape 
ZN) autumn months may be pictured in the (2) are simply to carry over and connect the con- 
hE! classroom tours of (3), (4), 
asa decora- 6(5). These dash 
ic) tive post- lines have nothing 
er panel, or the to do with the tree 
posters may be re- shape (2) and may 
peated at regular be omitted when 
intervals to make tracing that part 
a wall border. of the work. 
When used as a Cut out the 
border, the effect shape (3). Using 
is more pleasing if this as a templet, 
a wide space is left trace the shape on 
between the torn- white paper. This 


paper pictures. great cloud is more 
Trace the sev- interesting when 
eral parts of the torn from white 


poster, as shown paper rather than 
on the accompany- when cut. The 


ing page, using paper may be cut 
thin tracing paper to within one inch 
placed over the of the traced line; 
drawing, or trace then place the 
by placing paper paper flat on the 
over the pattern desk, hold the fin- 
and holding both gers of one hand 


papers against a close to the line, 
window where the or on the line, and 


light will pene- tear away the ex- 
trate the papers. tra paper with the 
First trace the other hand. Trace 
tree shape (2). the shape (4) on 
Next trace the light, blue-gray 


large cloud (3), paper and tear the 
and a lower line contour as de- 


that should occur scribed for (3). 


just above the Trace (5) on green- 


lower edge of (5) blue paper and cut 
as indicated by the out the shape. 


white dotted line’ When tearing 
through the dark shapes such as 


area (5). Now those used in this 
trace the second poster, it is not 


cloud (4), and a necessary to follow 
lower edge indicat- the contour lines 


ed by the white absolutely. Slight 
dotted line. Last, variations are to 


trace shape (5). be expected and 
(Continued on page 61) 


In American Childhood 
for October 


CURRICULUM BUILDING FOR THE 
CHILD ACTIVE 


How the Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public Schools 
have planned a course of study suited to the primary 
child’s natural interests. Illustrated. 


HOW I WOULD TEACH A COUNTRY 
SCHOOL 


A teacher of forty-one years’ experience in country 
schools, as county superintendent and now professor 
of rural education, Kansas State Teacher’s College, 


helps solve the greatest problem of the American 
school system. 


TINIE 


MUSICAL EDUCATION THROUGH jTHE 
TOY ORCHESTRA 


Balance of instruments, method in training the 
child orchestra and five simple orchestrations by a 
director of music in the Brookline, Massachusetts, 


Public Schools. 


HALLOWE’EN ART AND CRAFT 


Louise D. Tessen will offer harvest motifs, a cut- 
paper Jack-o’-Lantern, masks and a cut-out. 


AMONG OTHER FEATURES 


Schoolroom Dramas from Stories. A Kindergar- 
ten Newspaper. Stories for Telling. 
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AUTUMN DAYS 


Design by C. Edward Newell 


Pictures Every Child Should Know 


“NATURE,” painted by Str THomas LAWRENCE 


é fee MILY and Laura, the subjects of the por- 


| trait, ‘““Nature,” were the daughters of 
4) Charles B. Calmady, Langdon Court, 
# | Devon, England. The painting hangs in 
2&2) the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, one of the art treasures of America, although 
King George of England offered the artist two 
thousand pounds as a purchase price and the 
painting was greatly admired by France. The 
older child is painted with dark hair in delicate 
brown curls. The softly rounded contours of 
childhood, pearly flesh tints and dimpled knees are 
beautifully reproduced on the canvas. The accen- 
tuation of the lower eyelids in painting the younger 
child gives her a particularly life-like expression. 
The subtle feeling of motion and life so necessary 
to perfect composition in 
a portrait is achieved 
through the suggestion of 
the baby’s restlessness, 
controlled and calmed by 
the motherly protection 
of her older sister. Both 
children wear blue sashes 
and simple white dresses. 
The rose color of the cloak 
in the foreground is deli- 
cately repeated in a cush- 
ion in the background. 
The prevailing color of 
the background is deep 
blue and green, the tones 
of the whole painting 
being warm. 
The parents of the little 
girls wished that their 
portraits might be painted by the great Sir 


Kermit Roosevelt. 


Thomas Lawrence who, with no formal school — 


education after he was eight years old, had risen 
from the humble home of his inn-keeper father to 
portrait painter of many of the dons and under- 
graduates of Oxford University; but the Cal- 
mady’s were of limited means. When Lawrence 
met the Calmady children, however, he requested 
them as subjects at a nominal sum and the paint- 
ing which resulted equals Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
work in feeling and technic. Mrs. Calmady, upon 
seeing the chalked-in sketch of her small daugh- 
ters, was so delighted with it that Lawrence spent 
this first day finishing the rough drawing and pre- 
sented it to theirmother. This sketch, free and 
masterly, gave promise of being an even greater 
work than the one he afterwards made and 
finished. In the first sketch both children looked 
out from the canvas. 


Walter Scott Shinn, whose photographic 
portrait of George Reynard Burke is repro- 
duced on the cover of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD and 
this month, is so skilled in the portraiture his friends, 
of children as to rank with the outstanding 
artists of the photographic profession. Per- 
haps his best known work is the portrait 
of three generations of the Roosevelt family 
which has been widely copied. Among the 
subjects he has used are the children of the 
Gould, Vanderbilt, Drexell, Bouvier and 
Auchincloss families. 
tion of having made the last portrait of 


Mr. Shinn believes in a firm grounding in 
the technical side of his art, but its adapta- 
tion to a study of the individual child’s 
moods and changing expression. 


Lawrence had a genius for making his child 
models happy and contented. He frequently 
kept them with him for dinner in order to have 
the afternoon to continue the painting. We 
read that their mother once called for the 
children at the studio and found the artist hold- 
ing a little girl on each knee, feeding them 
mutton chops and potato and telling them 
stories. 

“Nature” commends itself to children, por- 
traying sympathy and affection, as well as being 
an example of a masterpiece with all the 
qualities of artistry we desire to study. Sir 
Thomas Lawrence is an example of genius, 
achieving in spite of limited education. His 
mother taught him the school subjects at home 
in childhood and he stud- 
ied art at the Royal 
Academy, London. West 
Reynolds were 
but from 
the period at nine years 
of age, when he first 
showed talent in draw- 
ing, he was largely 
self-taught. From the 
age of ten years he con- 
tributed through his art 
to the support of his 
family. 

Lawrence’s paintings 
express his interest in 
design. This is _par- 
ticularly illustrated in 
“Nature,” which 
the closely embracing 
children form a unit of composition immediately 
noticeable. He became a painter of the society 
of his period, 1769-1830, recognized by royalty, 
but his child portraits brought him the larg- 
est measure of popularity. This may have 
been due to his appreciation of the sponta- 
neity and natural design of the child subject. 
The adult of his times represented senti- 
mentality rather than the sentiment of young 
life that he best loved immortalizing on can- 
vas. Among Lawrence’s paintings of chil- 
dren are: “A Child with a Kid,” hung in the 
National Gallery, London; “The King of Rome,” 
Francois Charles Joseph Napoleon, the ill-fated 
son of Napoleon and the Empress Marie Louise; 
“George Henry,” Viscount Seaham; ‘Lady Alex- 
andra Vane,’ Countess of Portarlington; ‘‘Prin- 
cess Charlotte,” the latter hanging in the Royal 
Collection, Windsor Castle, London. 


He has the distinc- 
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NATURE Painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence 


Duplicates of this page printed on heavy stock may be purchased at five cents each. Address Milton Bradley Company, 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
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GOOD MORNING IN THE FARMYARD 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS Evsig A. MERRIAM 
1. “ Bow-wow,” said the dog, Good morn - ing to you. “Me -_ ow, said the 
2. * Moo,” said the cow, ‘Good morn - ing to you.” “Baa - aa,” said the 
3. “Cluck,cluck,” said the hen, “Good morn- ing to you.” “Coo - coed, said the 
4. * Quack,quack,” said the duck, “Good morn - ing to you.” * Gob - ble gob- ble,” said the 


diqnity 
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cat, “Oh, how do you do?” Then came Mis - ter Roos - ter, 
sheep, “ Oh, how do you do?” 
dove, Oh, how do you do?” 
tur- key, “Oh, how do_ you do?” 
accel, 
Step - ping, step - ping so He flapped his wings and th. ed_sihis il het And 


gave loud,loud, crow: a - doo, morn - to you.” 


From Sing Away Songs For Children, Published by Mitton BrapLry mn 


Correlating with September Studies 


By Louise D. TEssin 


HEN school starts there are many things 
to make for class needs, for the school- 
room and for ourselves. We shall want 
a new frieze for the room, either on the 

s-&%&) blackboard in chalk, cut paper pasted on 
black cardboard or painted on individual 9” x 12” 
manila sheets. This border may take its design 
from farm life, or a gay tropical bird sitting on a 
branch among bright leaves, berries and blossoms. 
Discussions about animals, their use and origin, 
are educational and inter- 
esting in this art work. 
What do we know about 
ancient mammoth ani- 
mals, the Reindeer Age, 
the first domesticated 
animals and beasts of 
burden? When was a 
horse first used, and when 
do we first hear of the 
common little hen? <A 
trip to the zoo or museum 
of natural history can be reproduced in composi- 
tion work and correlated with painting and 
drawing the frieze. 

An old can or homely vase, covered with a 
clean paper wrapper, looks artistic when it rests 
on a decorated paper doily. Such decorations 
are easily developed in a circle. Circles of 
tinted paper are more attractive than white for 
paper doilies, or the decoration may be developed 
on the inside section of a lace-paper doily. Even 
the paper covering on the can may be decorated 
with a unit or border to match the decoration. 
The September scrapbook in social science or 


NOTE: 


field, Mass. 


Miss Tessin is prepared to 
give her skilled and thoughtful attention to 
the art needs of our teacher readers. 
letter asking for help will be promptly 
answered. State grade or age of pupils. 
Address, LovutsE D. Trssin, Milton 
Bradley Company, 74 


Borders 
center panels in the repeating vine pattern will 


geography needs a cover design. or 
make the cover a thing of beauty. A narrow 
space of natural colored paper left on all edges 
when painting in the background of the design 
gives an effect of intricacy. 

The butterfly units lend themselves well to 
decorating bookmarks, place-cards and _ flower- 
bowl compositions, as well as to pattern crea- 
tions. Often designs such as these can be applied 
to problems illustrated in 
past issues of this depart- 
ment, making an old les- 
son an interesting new 
one. Develop designs 
from good photographs or 
illustrations of real but- 
terflies. The application 
may be a painting, a 
crayon-stenciling problem 
or in cut paper. 

Health teaching is 
more seriously accepted when the lesson is 
carried over into another subject. Here we have 
suggested calendars and menu booklets. These 
can be hung up in the kitchen as reminders to 
put on our rubbers and carry an umbrella when 
it rains, take that drink of water before breakfast, 
eat slowly and the like. 

Always we can surprise ourselves with 
new and pleasing surface patterns made up 
of lines, wide and narrow, varicolored and 
interestingly grouped. The problem might be 
making a necktie design or the painting of a 
Scotch plaid. 


Your 


Park Street, Spring- 
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POSTER PATTERNS OF FARMYARD PETS 


‘Design by Louise D. Tessin 


COMBS, WATTLES, RED 

EAR FLAPS, WHITE 

BILLS AND LEGS, YELLOW 

COLLAR, BACK AND TAIL, BROWN 

LOWER BODY, FACE, BROWN 

WHITE HEN. ACCENT COLLAR, WING AND TAIL 
FEATHERS WITH MARKS OF GRAY PAINT 


EYES TINTED ORANGE 


DRAWING A CIRCULAR DESIGN 


LOVISE.D. 
TEST IN... 


SYMMETRIC 
DESIGN 


. Draw an 8’ circle on 9”x 12” white or tinted construction paper. 


. Divide circle into sixths. AB equals BC or one-sixth of a circle. 
3. Other inner circles may be added, as D and E. 
. Draw a section or one-sixth of same circle on scratch paper. 


. Within this sketch simple design. If it is to be symmetric, fold section 
in center and draw on one-half of paper, F. Trace over to other side. 


j. Blacken wrong side of scratch paper and trace design into sections of 
large circle. Color in crayon or paints. 
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DEVELOPING A VINE DESIGN By Louise D. Tessin 


B 


STEM LINES 


Plan size of square or rectangle for design. 


Indicate point B on marker. From this indicate same point on square (A). Reverse marker to in- 
dicate point C. Connect points for stem lines. Add flowers and leaves. 


Take pattern to window and mark lines through. The pattern is now ready for tracing on __ borders 
and developing all-over patterns. 
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PARROT FOR WOOD CUTTING OR COLORING 


Cut the parrot of soft wood. Sandpaper all 
edges down smoothly. Notice how cut at claws 
fits into cut either on ring or rod, whichever the 
bird is to sit on. Decorated tin containers may be 
tacked to ring to represent feeding cups. 


RED ORANGE 


er Paint wood with oil paints. Shellac when 


SECTION 

AROUND finished. If painted with colored enamels, or 
“eu tube oil paint mixed with white household ena- 
WHITE 


mel, a shellac finish is not necessary. 


YELLOW 


GREEN 
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FOR CRAYON STENCILING 


WHEN BUTTERFLIES COME TO SCHOOL 


CcooK Rook 


AN ADDITION 
OF A SPOT 
OESIGN MAY 
MORE EASILY 
BE cur FROM 
ANO THER 
PAPER 
PASTED ONTO 
THE STENCIL 
DEVELOPED 
AT THE 
TIME THE 
GUTTERFLY 


WAS CuT. 


STENCIL CUT FROM MANILA PAPER WITH SCISSORS , 


% OF CIRCLE 


Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


BLOTTER 
CORNER.... 
ROOK MARK..-. 


ALLOVER 
PATTERN 


Butterfly patterns can be cut from folded paper. 


and easily traced for coloring. Cut on many folds 
of paper to secure a great number of one kind for 
pasting work. The design iseasily cut from paper 
for crayon stenciling and surprisingly well adapted 
Be sure 


for geometrie patterns on squared paper. 


to attach both upper and lower wings to upper 


section of body. 
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SURFACE PATTERNS OF LINES 


Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


Jse two pieces of tinted, plain manila or 
cross-section paper, 4”"x12”. Overlap 
one-half inch and paste together to pro- 
duce a strip 4” x 234”. 


. Fold, mark outline for tie and cut out 
carefully. 


. Place tie ready for decoration. 


. To mark in guide lines for parallel strips, 

take an envelope or rectangular paper, 
place at any angle across tie and draw 
lines ABand CD. Then place envelope 
edge AB along line CD. Additional 
spacings may be added with narrower 
strips. 


5.. Cross lines are developed the same way. 
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HEALTH CALENDARS Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


ORIGINAL SKETCH OUTLINE READY FOR TRACING 
TAKE TO WINDOW ANO TRACE ONTO COLORED PAPERS, FOR 
THROUGH ON REVERSE SIDE CUT PAPER DECORATION 


The study of health laws and diet may be correlated with the illustration of booklets or food 
calendars. Each lesson holds a wealth of material for art work to be carried out in crayons, paints 
or cut paper. 
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oyomething to Do 


Floor Building in the Kindergarten 


The project started with Johnny. He came 
into kindergarten one day with a little iron train 
in his hand and said, ‘I’m going to make tracks 
for my train.”” He took some “‘bricks”’ out of the 
block box and began making the tracks, and soon 
Billy offered to help him. In a little while he 
had a group around him and then suggestions be- 
gan to pour in. Station buildings were the first 
addition. Then someone suggested a bridge and 
tunnel. ‘“Let’s have a house where a farmer 
lives,” came next, and so this was built. This 


KINDERGARTEN GROUP BLOCK PROJECT 


attracted more children to the project and the 
group became larger. “If we have the farmer’s 
house, let’s have a place where his animals stay,” 
came from another member of the group, so a 
barnyard was added. At this time, the kinder- 
gartner, who had been watching unobserved, 
said, ‘‘Would you like some animals to put in the 
barnyard?” and at the chorus of: ‘‘Yes-es’” the 
box of toy animals was taken from the shelf. 

By this time so many children were co-operating 
that pieces of work were temporarily dropped 
and every child in the 
kindergarten was drawn 
to the building on the 
floor. ‘‘Couldn’t we make 
this the water?” piped one 
small voice, pointing to 
the space at the left of 
the tracks. I told him I 
thought it would be a 
good idea and so our three 
boats were taken out of 
.the closet, docks and a 


This is our 


subscribers’ department 
through which they may publish their 
original teaching helps, and in turn receive 
the experience of others. 

Your timely, short contributions will be 
carefully considered and those available 
paid for at our regular rates. 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Address: AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 120 East 
16th Street, New York. a 


bridge being built by three children. A block 
boat was added by a child who wanted to make 
a kind he had once seen on a river. 

The time spent in completing the project was 
one hour. Much conversation took place during 
the time and there was valuable exchange of 
ideas. The kindergartner considered it a most 
successful piece of work from the viewpoint of 
planning, choosing materials, testing the results 
and finally using the completed product. 

—Litia D. Harer, New York City. 


A Profitable Arithmetic Game 


Arithmetic games like spell-downs often 
eliminate the poorest pupils first, thereby 
giving the practice to those who need it 
least. The following game can be used for 
practice in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication or division with practically no 
supervision by the teacher and it gives the 
pupils who need review the most practice. 

Number combinations are printed on 
small cards, measuring 11” by 2”. If two 
numbers are printed, the smaller below the 
larger, the same set can be used for all drills. 
The children stand side by side in a row 
with one behind the first child and a 
“teacher” in front. The one who is the 
best in the group should be “teacher.” 
There should not be more than ten in a 
group, but it is possible to have several groups 
playing in a room at the same time. The 
teacher of the group holds a card up so all can see 
it, and the first child and the one behind him 
try to see which can tell the correct answer first. 
If the child at the back is first they change places, 
the one who is the slowest always stepping behind 
the next one in line. If a child is very much 
behind the others in his calculation he will often 
go the length of the line before he can earn the 
chance to step into the line, thus getting the 
practice that he needs. 


R. Mites, Merrill, 
Oregon. 


Penmanship Aids for 
the Primary Teacher 


What is the aim in 
your first-grade writing? 
Is it simply to teach a 
required fsubject, or to 
help the children acquire 
universal means of 


Kindly 
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expression? Too often children go through the 
process of learning to write with the subject 
entirely meaningless to them. Perhaps it is even 
something which they regard with dread and 
distaste. If our pupils’ interest in writing lags, 
how may we arouse their enthusiasm? 

Teach your pupils that chalk and pencils can 
speak to them if they use their eyes. One of the 
simplest ways to arouse a child’s interest is to 
write a simple action word on the blackboard, 
sit, bow, hop, or the like. Write the word in bold 
‘seript; then turn to the children and say, ““The 
chalk has told you something to do. I wonder 
who can do it?’’ Choose a child to perform the 
act. When he has done this, he should whisper 
another action word to the teacher which she 
writes on the blackboard. Again the children 
try to recognize the word so that one may “do” 
first what the chalk tells them. After the game 
has been played in this way the teacher may 
write the words on flash cards. The ecards are 
then placed in a conspicuous row on the bulletin 
board or in the chalk trough. When the 
children have finished their other work they can 
learn to write these words, practicing them at the 
blackboard first, then at their desks. You will 
be surprised at the number of words the children 
will learn, and the ease with which they acquire 
them. Each child will do his best to learn the 
most words, so that when his turn comes he can 
write the word on the blackboard, instead of 
having the teacher do it for him. In this manner 
the children learn to read and write the words 
sit, hop, bow, run, cry, sing, gump, stand, walk, 
and many others. 

After the children have played the game of 
writing a word upon the blackboard and calling 
upon a small friend to ‘‘do”’ it, they will enjoy 
the following game. Have one child write the 
name of something on the board. After he has 
done this he may choose another child to draw a 
picture of the noun which he has written. Small 
children especially delight in this game; nothing 
is too difficult for them to try to picture. They 
will attempt to draw a cow or a man as cheer- 
fully as they do a box. 

Pictures from the advertising section of maga- 
zines are a great help in teaching nouns. Select 
colored pictures that will catch the child’s fancy. 
Label them carefully. These can be mounted 
and displayed on the bulletin board or blackboard. 
This gives the children an opportunity to learn 
to write the new words. When the children can 
write the words without a copy, remove the label 
and use only the picture. Another game which 
children like is ‘Pretend.’”’ One child will say 
“Pretend you are a ......... ” Then he will 
write the required word on the blackboard. It 
may be dog, cat, hen, cow, sheep, or any similar 
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noun. The child chosen to “pretend” will go to 
the front of the room and do something that will 
suggest the word he is to dramatize. If his 
performance is satisfactory, the other children 
will clap; if he fails to meet their approval he 
must repeat his performance in a better manner. 

After the children have learned both action 
words and nouns they can begin to put the words 


together to form sentences or questions. The 
“Yes or No” game is always popular. One 


child will write a simple question on the black- 
board. The question should be one that is 
answered by yes or no. Children unfailingly 
enjoy this game, especially if there is an incongru- 
ous element in the question as: 


Can 
Can 
Can 


a house fly? 
a cow sing? 
a sheep hop? 


Of course there is a limitless number of very 
simple questions that can be answered by ‘‘yes”’ 
or ‘“‘no.”’ Because of these possibilities, each 
child should be able to write an original question 
when it is his turn, as: 

Can 
Can 
Can 
Can 
Can 


a boy run? 

a girl sing? 
mother cook? 
dogs jump? 
you see me? 

If you place a number of the pictures on the 
bulletin board the children can play, “Hide and 
Seek.”” A child writes on the blackboard, ‘TI 
see a cat,’ then chooses another child to find the 
picture about which he has written. Another 
game that can be worked out with pictures is a 
variation of the “Yes or No” game. A child 
will write ‘‘Can you seea hen?” or ‘‘Can you see 
a cow?” and then choose another child to answer 
the question. Or the game may be played in this 
manner: 

Find a cow. 
Find a cat. 
Find a bear. 
Find a sheep. 
Find a chair. 


These games are only a few of many that are 
practical if a teacher will but utilize them. 
A teacher will be able to do great things when she 
realizes how much a child learns’ while he is at 
play. 


—Dororny B. Hansen, South Sioux City, Nebraska. 


More Regular Attendance 


To stimulate an interest in regular attendance 
in the kindergarten the children made books, 
measuring 3” x 6’’, of bogus paper, decorating the 
cover with a favorite picture or cut paper design, 
and having at least as many pages as there are 

(Continued on page 63) 


Mrs. 


or the (hildren’s Flour 


Redbird’s ‘Tail Feather 


By Miriam CLARK POTTER 


of RS. REDBIRD was hopping around in 
X71 the forest and she lost a feather from her 
tail. It fell down and down through the 
trees to the ground. Mrs. Redbird 

"| twisted her head around and stared at her 
tail; then she looked at the feather, way down 
on the ground, and she said out loud to herself: 
‘Well, never mind. I have plenty left.”’ 

She gave three little hops on a twig and 
began to twitter. It was a lovely summer 
morning, and the sun poured itself through 
the trees like gold milk. Mrs. Redbird looked 
down on the ground again where the feather was. 
Yes, there it lay, a little red thing in the green 
grass. “I have plenty left,’ said Mrs. Red- 
bird to herself again; ‘I don’t really need it,” 
but just as she was looking and talking, Mrs. 
Rabbit came hurrying along the Green Byway 
and she saw the red feather, too. Mrs. Rabbit 
had on a white hat. Her ears stuck through the 
top of it. She leaned over and looked hard at 
the feather, and then she picked it up and stuck 
it in her hat. 

“Hey, there!’ called Mrs. Redbird. 
a piece of my tail.” 


“Well, it was here on the grass,” said 
Mrs. Rabbit, looking up. ‘You don’t want 
it, do you? It was just lying here.” 

“Why, of course I want it!” Mrs. 

Redbird called down. “It 


grew on me! 

isn’t it?” 
Now Mrs. Redbird had 

not wanted her feather 

at all, not till she saw 

Mrs. Rabbit come 

along and pick it 

up. She had said 

to herself that she 

had plenty left; 

you remember 


So it’s mine, 


that. She had decided to let it stay there on the 
ground, and she did not care what became of it; 
not till she saw someone else take it. 

“T found it,’ chattered Mrs. Rabbit. ‘‘And 
it is such a nice, bright trimming for my white 
hat. No, I shall not give it back to you——’” 
and she began to run, run, run for home. 

Mrs. Redbird began to fly after her. ‘Give 
me my tail!’ she screeched. She swooped down 
low over Mrs. Rabbit, but just then Mrs. Rabbit 
popped into her hole and shut the door tight. 
Mrs. Redbird called through the keyhole. ‘You 
areasnatcher! Youareastealer! You took my 
nice red feather, and I want it.”’ 

Mrs. Rabbit did not answer. 

‘“T know you are there, in your hole,” 
Redbird. “I know you hear me! 
tail feather!’ 

Just then Mr. Wise Toad came hopping along 
that way. “Here, here,” he said to Mrs. Red- 
bird. ‘‘What’s all this fuss about?” 

“T dropped a feather from my tail,”’ 
Mrs. Redbird. ‘‘Mrs. Rabbit came along and 
picked it up, and stuck it in her hat. Then she 
popped herself into her hole and shut the door, 
and she won’t give me back the feather!” 

Mr. Wise Toad went over and knocked at Mrs. 
Rabbit’s door. He called to her: 
‘“‘Are you in there, Mrs. Rabbit?”’ 
“Yes, lamin here. What 
is it?” Mrs. Rabbit replied. 

‘‘Have you got Mrs. 
Redbird’s tail feather in 
your hat?” 

“Yes, of course 
I have it,” said 
Mrs. Rabbit 
through the key- 
hole. ‘‘And I 
won’t give it up, 
either. She 
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dropped it out of her tail, and she doesn’t need it 
any more. I picked it up. I am pretty sure I 
heard her say, just as I was coming along, ‘Well, 
never mind. I have plenty left.’ That red 
feather looks nice on my white hat, and I want 
it!”’ 

“But it grew on me,” scolded Mrs. Redbird. 
“Tt is mine!” 

Mr. Wise Toad thought for a minute. He 
looked very odd, considering, with his pop-eyes 
shut up tight. Then he said: “Mrs. Rabbit, I 
think you had better give the feather back. You 
wouldn’t enjoy wearing it very much, if every 
time Mrs. Redbird saw you she screeched, ‘‘Give 
me back my tail! Why, she would probably 
snatch it right off your hat, Mrs. Rabbit!” 

“Yes, indeed I would,” screamed Mrs. Redbird. 
“Tf I saw her with it in her hat I would snatch it 
right off! And I might possibly peck her, too!” 

Then there was a small sobbing noise behind 
Mrs. Rabbit’s keyhole. Pretty soon a little red 
thing stuck through, and dropped on the grass 
outside. It was the feather. ‘Take your old 
tail, then!’ said Mrs. Rabbit sadly. 

Mr. Wise Toad picked it up. ‘Here it is, Mrs. 
Redbird,” he said. ‘“‘Now put it where it belongs.”’ 
Mrs. Redbird took the feather and stuck it into 
her tail. ‘““Thank you,” she called, but she 
sounded rather ashamed. She was ashamed of 
the unkind fuss she had made. She spread her 
wings to fly, but the feather dropped out. 

“IT am afraid you are going to have trouble 
with it,’ said Mr. Wise Toad. “You see, it will 
not stay 

“T will stick it in tighter then,’ Mrs. Redbird 
told him, and she tried. But the feather dropped 
out again. 

“Maybe we could tie it in,” said Mrs. Wise 
Toad wisely. So he went to Mrs. Rabbit’s door 


and called through the keyhole: “Mrs. Rabbit, 
have you got a little widge of string to tie Mrs. 
Redbird’s tail on with? We are sorry to be so 
much bother.” Mr. Wise Toad was such a kind 
old neighbor that Mrs. Rabbit could not say no to 
him, so she pushed some string through the key- 
hole. It dropped down on the grass. 

‘Now come here, Mrs. Redbird,” said Mr. Wise 
Toad. “I will see what I can do for you.” He 
tied the feather to her tail with two twists 
and a sailor’s knot. ‘“There, now, is that com- 
fortable?” he asked. 

“T think so,” twittered Mrs. Redbird. 
raised her wings to fly. 
“Tt is too tight.” 

“But if it is any looser, the feather will come 
off,’ Mr. Wise Toad told her. 


“That is so,” said Mrs. Redbird. She turned 
herself this way and that way, twisting her head 
way back so she could look at her tail. ‘It does 
not feel very comfortable,” she chirped, “having a 
feather tied on, and I don’t like the way the string 
looks, anyway,—hanging down in the back like 
that. Do you, Mr. Wise Toad?” 

“No,” said Mr. Toad. “I do not.” 

“Do you know,” Mrs. Redbird said, very softly 
and almost to herself, “‘I don’t believe I want the 
feather, after all!” 

“Then,” croaked Mr. Toad, “‘if that is your feel- 
ing about the feather, why don’t you give it back 
to Mrs. Rabbit? She was so kind, and gave it 
back to you. I know how to untie a sailor’s 
knot.” 

Mrs. Redbird hopped to Mrs. Rabbit’s door 
with the feather in her bill. ‘Mrs. Rabbit!’ 
she called. ‘‘Please open your door. Here is the 
red feather. Take it and wear it, please, as a 
present from me. I have plenty left!”’ 


She 
“No, it is not,” she said. 


The Dredge 


By ELEANOR VERDERY SLOAN 


Ysa) dredge. And about how a dredge behaves 
| when it is sent for to come to a marsh or a 
sa ! river or a pond. It isn’t an animal, 
=) although it seems to eat and drink and 
move about. Wherever it goes it makes things 
deeper. You'll see. 

You should have seen the excitement in the 
marsh the day the dredge arrived. It had come 
flapping down the road riding on a caterpillar 
tractor. Caterpillar tractors can carry anything 


anywhere because they move like a rolling huge 
flat chain and are so flat and so wide that they 
don’t have to care a bit about bumps or ditches 
or mud or anything that would stop ordinary 
wheels. That is why dredges like to ride on them. 
But of course the marsh did not know anything 
about that. 

It knew only that one day men had been there— 
men who wore boots so high that the mud and 
water simply could not trickle in anywhere. 
These men had measured and talked and meas- 
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ured and talked—all day. A blue jay perched 
swaying on the tall reeds in order to get the news, 
but he could not understand what it was all about. 

Gittelwrunk—croaked the frog sleepily. It 
was his way of saying ‘“‘What does it matter?”’ 

The big pink mallows and all the other flowers 
kept their petals as close as they could and wished 
the men would go away. The marsh was nicer 
when it was quiet; when the only sounds were the 
birds calling to one another, the sleepy frog, the 
soft rustle of the brook whispering among the 
reeds and the tall golden grasses as it flowed on 
its way through the middle of the marsh. 

The mosquitoes, too, thought the marsh was 
nicer when it was quiet. Not that anyone in the 
marsh liked them. Nobody likes mosquitoes! 
They flew in clouds about the men in high boots. 
Bit them. Bit as hard as they could everywhere 
that they could. But the men did not go away. 
They only slapped at the mosquitoes. Slapped 
and said to each other, “No wonder people want 
to get rid of the marsh.” 

Several days after the men had done their 
measuring and talking, the marsh woke up with 
the sun one morning and there was the dredge 
lumbering down the lane through the trees on its 
caterpillar tractor. 

The brook almost stopped rustling in its sur- 
prise. 

The big pink mallows opened wide in astonish- 
ment. 

A sparrow who was dipping about on a tall 
reed flew off to fetch the blue jay. The mos- 
quitoes rushed up in a cloud; tried to bite the 
dredge; tried to bite the caterpillar tractor too, 
but they couldn’t. 

Only the frog croaked hoarsely—gittelwrunk. 
It was his way of saying, ‘‘What of it, anyway?” 

Flip, flap, flip, flap, flopped the treads of the 
caterpillar tractor as it lumbered toward the 
marsh, carrying the dredge on its back. 

What a curious monster was that dredge! 
Its body looked like a house. A fire burned in the 
house. Whenever the dredge moved its one long 
arm up or down or sideways, there spit forth a 
jet of steam in a long whooshing streak and every- 
thing inside the monster shook and rattled and 
snorted. 

The dredge carried its mouth on the end of its 
one long arm. Wasn’t that a funny place? 
And such a mouth! A slit right across, with 
huge teeth showing whenever it opened its great 
scooping jaw. It wasnot pretty. But, oh, it was 
fun to watch it! Everybody thought so, the 
whole marsh, the flowers and the birds. The blue 
jay had spread the news and the whole colony of 
birds had come flocking to see. They darted 
about chattering like anything, taking shelter in 
the trees whenever the dredge snorted. The 
mosquitoes, too, hung about still trying to bite. 
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The frog, hidden safely in the mud, said nothing. 
But he watched, too. 

Then came the boy and the girl who loved the 
marsh and sometimes played in it. They stood 
hand in hand on the hard dry ground under thetrees. 
And they watched and watched and watched. . 

Br-rr-r-rr-r-uckle chuckle, uckle chuckle, sh-sh- 
shlump! shouted the dredge, rattling, snorting, 
spitting steam. It stretched its one long arm 
out and down. 

Yah! 

Schlooop-kershlup! 

The great scooping jaw opened. The huge 
teeth sank into the mud; closed on a wet soft 
mouthful; came up again dripping mud. 

Again the rattling, snorting, spitting. 

Br-rr-r-rr-r-uckle chuckle, uckle chuckle. 

Yah! 

The whole soft mouthful of mud was swung 
round and dumped in a pile on the hard dry 
ground. 

Br-rr-r-rr-r-uckle chuckle, uckle chuckle, sh-sh- 
shlump! shouted the dredge, again turning, 
again diving at the marsh, again eating it up. 

Yah! 

Schlooop-kershlup! 

Br-rr-r-rr-r-uckle chuckle, uckle chuckle. 

Yah! 

“But, mother! But, father!’ cried the girl and 
the boy, running home, “‘the dredge is eating up 
all the marsh. It is eating up the hummocky 
lumps! Itis eating up the wet mud! It is eating 
up the tall grass and the reeds and the flowers, 
our best flowers!” 

“Well,” answered mother and father. ‘The 
dredge is going to take the marsh away so that 
the brook can swell up into a pond. A pond is 
ever so nice. There will be fish in it. You can 
swim in a pond. You can sail boats on a pond. 
You can skate on a pond. But most of all, 
the dredge is eating up the places where the 
mosquitoes live. Nobody likes mosquitoes.”’ 

But the little girl and the little boy were still 
doubtful. 

‘What about the frog?”’ they asked. 

“Tt will be all the same to him,”’ answered 
father. ‘He will live in the banks of the pond 
and enjoy himself just as he does now.” 

“What about the blue jay?” they asked. 

“He will fly there just the same,’ answered 
father. ‘‘Perhaps the pond will be so nice that 
even the wild geese will pay it a visit. There is 
nothing more exciting than a visit from wild 
geese.” 

But the little girl and the little boy were still 
doubtful. 


“What about the flowers?” they asked. 


‘There are sure to be water lilies in the pond,” 
answered. father. 
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“But the violets and the big pink mallows and 
all the golden things,”’ cried the boy and the girl— 
“Ws the dredge going to eat them all up?” 

Father thought a moment. ‘The dredge only 
eats what we tell it to,” he said. ‘Inside the 
dredge’s house there is a man who makes the 
dredge do whatever is best.”’ 

“Oh, then tell him not to let the dredge eat 
all the flowers,” begged the boy and the girl. 

Father looked thoughtful again. 

“T know what I’ll do,” he said at last. “‘T’ll tell 
the dredge to make a tiny little island in the 
middle of the pond. The violets and the mallows 
and all the golden flowers will grow on the island. 
Then everybody will be happy.” 

The little boy and the little girl jumped up and 
down and clapped their hands. They were so 
happy! They scampered—scitter scatter, quick, 
back to the dredge. They told it just what to 
do and then they stood on the hard dry ground 
under the trees and watched and watched. 

Br-rr-r-rr-r-uckle chuckle, uckle chuckle, sh-sh- 
shlump! shouted the dredge, rattling, snorting, 
spitting—hard at work. 
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Yah! 

Schlooop-kershlup! 

Br-rr-r-rr-r-uckle chuckle, uckle chuckle. 

Yah! 

So the dredge ate up the marsh mouthful by 
mouthful, sucking and spitting, rattling and snort- 
ing. It wasn’t an animal, although it seemed to 
eat and drink and move about. Wherever it went 
it made things deeper. 

And at last the brook swelled up—swelled way 
up—and there was a pond where the marsh had 
been. A curling, laughing, crinkly pond. It had 
water lilies on it. It had fish init. And it had 
an island in the middle where violets grew and 
big pink mallows and all sorts of golden flowers. 
The blue jay and his friends darted across it. 
The wild geese made it a visit—there is nothing 
more exciting than a visit from wild geese. 

But there were no more mosquitoes at all. 
Everyone liked that. 

Because NOBODY likes mosquitoes. 

Gittelwrunk—croaked the frog. It was his way 
of saying, ‘‘What’s it all about anyway. It’s 
just the same to me!” 


Finding a Home for Frilly 


By Lima L. 


isf|RS. PUSSY-CAT was out early. She was 
‘ii, walking down the street at eight o’clock 
42) in the morning. She put her little cat 

«| feet down softly, and walked around all 

*~} the puddles carefully. She felt very, very 
important. She was out walking at eight o’clock 
in the morning to find a home for her youngest 
kitten, Frilly. 

So Mrs. Pussy-Cat walked until she came to a 
big house. At the gate of the big house she 
turned and pattered up the steps. 

‘“‘A very nice sunny porch,” purred Mrs. Pussy- 
Cat. ‘Plenty of soft pillows on the porch chairs! 
Frilly would like those.”’ 

A jingling step on the walk startled her. She 
turned to see the milkman run up the steps. 
His bottles clinked together on his tray. ‘Ah, 
I see these people take cream. That will be fine 
for Frilly,” she thought. ‘Now I must see the 
children, and if they are the right children, I will 
bring Frilly in my mouth down here to live.”’ 

Mrs. Pussy-Cat walked around the house and 
then around the garden. She looked in every corner. 

“‘Where are the kiddy cars and express carts?” 
cried Mrs. Pussy-Cat. “Where is the doll 
carriage and the sand pail?” 
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She looked in the garage. No one was there at 
play. 

Wy hy, can it be that there are no children in this 
house? Who would trail a paper rouse on a 
string for Frilly! Oh, this house would never, 
never do for a kitten.”’ 

So putting her cat feet down softly, and switch- 
ing her tail, oh, ever so switchingly, Mrs. Pussy- 
Cat walked and walked again. She pattered 
up the steps of the next house. She was hardly 
on the porch, though, before two little boys fell 
upon her. 

“Hey, a cat!” they shouted, and Mrs. Pussy- 
Cat gave a great leap and landed on the walk. 
She turned to look back. The two little boys 
were quarreling with one another, pulling, jerk- 
ing, kicking and screaming. 

‘“‘Oh,”’ mewed Mrs. Pussy-Cat, “I could never 
leave my dear little Frilly in that rough house.”’ 

So putting her cat feet down very, very softly 
and switching her fluffy tail, oh, ever so switch- 
ingly, Mrs. Pussy-Cat walked and walked and 
walked until she came to the steps of the third 
house. As she stood there, around the corner of 
the house came two little children. In an old doll 
carriage, they were drawing an old friendly doll. 

(Continued on page 60) 


Beginning Poems for Children 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Early to Bed 


Early to bed 
And early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, 
Wealthy, and wise. 
—Old Proverb 


The Little House 


By Joyce SAMBROOK 


I have a house, a twisty little house, 
A house of my very, very own; 

It’s down in the wood, but you never, never could 
Find that house where I live all alone. 


It’s big enough, you see, for no one else but me, 
Only the Little People call, 

It’s funny how you folk never see my chimney’s smoke, 
Never seem to find that house of mine at all. 


—Copyright, Child Education, London, England 


Peter Bartholomew 
By V. Bowyer 


Peter Bartholomew’s making a mat— 
Making a mat from string; 

Over and over until it’s fat— 
A most exciting thing! 


Over and over in green and blue, 
In green and blue and yellow. 

Peter Bartholomew loves it too, 
The busy little fellow! 


—Copyright, Child Education, London, England 


The Alphabet 


A, B, C, D, E, i 
H, I, J, K, L, M, N, 0, P— 
Q, R, 5, T, U and V, 


—Old Chapbook 


The Snail’s Dream 
By Outver Herrorp 


A snail who had a way, it seems, 
Of dreaming very curious dreams, 
Once dream’t he was you'll never guess!— 
The Lightning Limited Express! 
—Permission of the Author 


The Hungry Penny Bank 
By Exzanor HammMonp 


I like my little penny bank. 
We’re on the best of terms! 

I feed it—like a baby bird— 
Pennies instead of worms! 


—Copyright, The Youth’s Companion 


Dancing on the Shore 
By M. M. Hutcxinson 


(Ten in circle. Queen in Center) 


Ten little children 
Dancing on the shore, 

The queen waved a royal wand 
And out went four. 


(Four steps outside circle) 


Six little children 
Dancing merrily, 

The queen waved a royal wand 
And out went three. 


(Three step out and join hands, with four 
making an outside circle around 
the smaller one) 


Three little children 
Danced as children do, 

The queen waved a royal wand 
And out went two. 


(Two join larger circle) 


One little maiden 
Dancing just for fun, 

The queen waved a royal wand 
And out went one. 


—Copyright, Child Education, London, England 


Politeness 


Hearts, like doors, will ope with ease 
To very, very little keys, 
And don’t forget that two of these, 
Are “Thank you, Sir,” and “If you please.” 
—Old Saying 


Blueberries 
By Frances Crospy HAMLET 


I’m sorry, blueberries, that I must leave you, 
Vacation comrades of a summer hour, 

Gay little children of the upland pastures, 
Lovely as any flower! 


I met you on a ramble that first morning, 
Inside the pasture bars, 

Your blue frocks and blue jackets trim and dainty, 
Your eyes like stars. 


Such pleasures as that pasture held abundant— 
Sweetfern, shy paths, roses, a veery’s nest! 
But blueberries that lay beyond the balsams— 
Of all the treasures you were first and best! 


You did not fear me when I took you from it, 
But tumbled from your places in a trice; 
And when I ate you—like some greedy ogre— 

Still others ripened for the sacrifice. 


Good-by, blue sky, blue hills, blue-spattered pasture, 
Good-by to you, blue everlasting sea! 

The city calls... Should I be late next summer, 
Blueberry bushes, watch and wait for me! 


—Copyright, The Youth’s Companion 


W, X and Y and Z. 


A TrRuLY LITTLE GIRL. By Nora Archibald Smith. 


168 pages. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $1.75. 


ISS SMITH has done the inestimable service 

to children’s literature of preserving a whole 
company of “truly” little ones in her stories. 
Changeless in the plays they love, always reborn 
and engrossing because they belong in every child’s 
world and unspoiled by self-consciousness, these 
“bread and butter’ story children keep alive for 
us a scene in which thimbles and wooden dolls, the 
people next door, going to church, birthdays, 
memory stones and berrying filled life more ade- 
quately than do movies and the radio. 

The book has to do with the everyday work and 
play of a little girl of old Maine, her family, pets 
and friends. An animal hospital serves to give 
it a touch of adventure and the plot is such as 
to hold the young reader’s interest from the first 
chapter to the last. 


BOSTON THROUGH THE AGES. By Irving B. Crosby. 166 
pages. Illustrated. Marshall Jones, Boston. $2.00. 


Tt purpose of this book gives it a wider 
significance than its title suggests. It tells 
children with simplicity and clearness why Boston 
is hilly in some places and flat in others, why 
there are rivers, headlands, shores and islands 
included in its topography. It gives the reasons 
for the existence and location of sands, con- 
glomerates and all the varieties of soil and rock, 
showing how these physical manifestations have 
influenced the history and 

daily lives of the people 
who settled and now 
live in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. 

This method of using 
geology studying 
anthropology may be < 
applied to any local- 
ity with much value. 
It means that children 
may learn the 
adaptation of 
their community 


A Worthwhile Bookshelf 


to the peculiarities of their land and the water 
courses, the effect of these natural facts upon the 
development of manufacturing, farming or what- 
ever the local interests may be. It includes the 
drawing of original maps, study of local records 
and the exercise of reason in making deductions as 
to the effect of the habitat upon a people. Not 
alone Boston, but every spot in America should be 
looked upon as a book of adventuresome struggle 
written and pictured for children of today by the 
ages. 

CREATIVE MUSIC IN THE HOME. By Satis N. Coleman. 
L404 pages. Illustrated. Lewis Myers and Company, 
New York. $5.00. 

USIC stories to tell to children and for their 
own reading, how to make musical instru- 
ments as primitive and satisfying as the pipes of 

Pan, how to use these instruments and tunes to 

play upon them make the contents of this very 

worthwhile book from the experience of a teacher 
who has developed each step of the teaching 
before writing about it. Mrs. Coleman is well 
known through her music investigations in the 

Lincoln School, Teachers College, New York. 

Her previous book “Creative Music in the Home,” 

received a satisfying reception and she has done 

such original work with her classes as to bring 
to them the attention of an international group of 
observers. 

Mrs. Coleman says, ‘“You may wonder why 
all this material is offered to the child—crude, 
homemade instruments, glasses, bottles, sticks 
of wood, boxes, hollow reeds. But in developing 
art man used first the natural things about 

him, experimented with the nature of sound, 
made his own instruments, improved 
them and through these efforts grew in 

musical appreciation and power. 
Children, too, will grow musically 

if they are given the opportunity 
to experiment with ele- 
mental things—to ex- 
plore, investigate, 
build, discard and 
put together again. 
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They should use this product of their handiwork, 
sing, dance, make poetry, improvise upon their 
instruments, wield materials that are within 
their ken.”’ 


How to give children this creative experience is 
described in the book. It is profusely illustrated 
with helpful diagrams as well as cuts of completed 
instruments and their use. One predicts much 
happiness and development in appreciation from 
its drum-beats, bird songs, marimba ripples, and 
their climax in beginning orchestration. 


THE FLYING Horse. By Kasimer and Olga Kovalsky. 
Illustrated in color by Wanda Petrunkentch. Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. $1.75. 

‘THE child’s literary treasure store is enriched 

by this offering from the folk lore of Russia. 

Olga Kovalsky, who has done much to preserve 

the folk tales of old Russia through her previous 

collection, ‘“‘Long Legs, Big Mouth and Burning 

Eyes,” in her latest book tells the enchanting 

story of the Russian Pegasus, a little hunchbacked 

horse who was able to fly above mountains and 
over rivers and seas although he had no wings 
at all. The Greeks believed in a winged horse;'so 

Russia, also, believed there once lived, a long time 

ago, such a friend of man as this small crippled 

creature, able to understand human speech and 
longings, and to bring the heart’s desire of the 
humble peasant Ivan to realization. 

He was a very little pony, with long rabbit-like 
ears and two humps like a camel! So his master 
never used a saddle, but sat in the most comfort- 
able way on his back. Nobody could have 
dreamed of such gallant deeds as pony and 
master performed. On a silver mountain they 
caught the shining Fire-Bird, they kidnapped 
the beautiful Czarina Maiden, they freed the 
Big Whale, who was lying across the sea with a 
real village built upon him; they visited in their 
heavenly palace the moon and the sun, and went 
to the bottom of the sea to the Kingdom of 
Fishes. 

Not alone do these miraculous adventures told 
in colorful word imagery commend the book to 
a place on our bookshelves, but the illustrations 
in lavish color and simplicity of composition 
make it one of the unusual books of our present 
development in beautiful book-making for boys 
and girls. 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. By 
Pickens E. Harris, Ph.D. 384 pages. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2.00. 

HE title of this work suggests to us the whole 
problem of willed behavior. Where lie the 
springs of conduct, in conformity to automatically 
imposed laws, or through that power by means 
of which a child is gradually helped to build up 
his own defenses and exercise the self-control 
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which should be the aim of all education? Most 
of us take the latter premise, believing in the 
need of creating a system of self-directed activities 
and self-determining environment through 
which the child will find his own moral standards 
independent of the older practice of silence and 
rigidity in the classroom. 

Dr. Harris’ book, for purposes of the broadest 
outlook upon its subject, states the dominant 
attitudes toward control held in connection with 
each of the outstanding educational movements 
and theories. It deals also with the efforts 
following the mid-century of our school system to 
find practical means of mitigating the severity of 
prevalent methods of discipline and to shift the 
basis of morality from religion to a vaguely 
envisioned social authority. Following this, we 
read of the humanizing influence of the kinder- 
garten and Herbartianism. Last, the author 
brings us to the present hopeful period of child- 
study methods, biological attitudes and social 
change. While the text deplores the present 
shift of authority through a disintegration of the 
control and instructional functions, Dr. Harris 
recommends a harmonizing of adult control with 
the broader aims of education. 


PAMMY AND His FRIENDS. 
pages. Illustrated. 
York. $0.60. 

SMEDLEY AND OLSEN NEW SECOND READER. By Eva A. 
Smedley and Martha C. Olsen. 192 pages. Illustrated 
in color. Hall and McCreary Company, Chicago. 
$0.68. 

OTH these new readers will interest children 

because they have to do with animals. Miss 

Troxell, who is an executive of experience and 

success in the kindergarten field as well as a 

specialist in language teaching, has built her 

book around the true experiences of the primary 
children of Montana State Normal College and 

their pets. These friendly animals included a 

delightful lamb who came to school until his size 

necessitated his being put out to pasture, a St. 

Bernard puppy, a Boston bulldog, cats, a pony, 

rabbits, a squirrel, mice and a group of farm ani- 

mals the children visited. The reading lessons 
are the spontaneous language reactions of the 
children to their experiences with their pets. 

The book is therefore readable and suitable for 

story-telling as well. 

The ‘New Second Reader’ takes its main 
interest from folklore about animals transcribed 
into simple reading form. This means that it 
will have an instinctive appeal for beginning 
readers. With this quota of folk material is 
combined a certain amount of modern material 
in story and verse that follows the general struc- 
ture and appeal of the folk tale. There is ample 
opportunity for silent reading in the book. 


By Eleanor Trozell. 83 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
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YouR NERVOUS CHILD. By Erwin Wexberg. Translated 
by Walter Beran Wolfe. 178 pages. Albert and Charles 
Boni, New York. $1.75. 


THE NERVOUS CHILD AND His PARENTS. By Frank 
Howard Richardson, M.D., F.A.C.P. 400 pages. 
Illustrated. G. P. Putman’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 


E have learned that the term ‘nervous’ 

as applied to either the child or the adult 
means maladjustment; in many instances what 
we call nervousness in children is their unconscious 
attempt to adjust themselves to an alien environ- 
ment or an unwise adult control. Sometimes the 
problem goes deeper and may represent the need 
for psychiatric study to determine subconscious 
causes in the personal make-up which determine 
the nervous behavior. For our help in correcting 
this increasing reaction of childhood to an over- 
stimulating civilization we turn with relief to the 
two books listed in this review. 

Dr. Wolfe’s excellent translation brings to us 
the school of psychologic diagnosis and cure for 
which Dr. Adler’s school clinics in Vienna are 
noted. It presents in popular form many of the 
contributions of individual psychology to the 
understanding of the complexities of the child soul 
that reveal nervousness as a symptom rather 
than a disease. It tells teachers and anxious 
parents how the atypical child may be led back to 
a life of social usefulness. Dr. Richardson always 
speaks to us with sympathy and authority from 
his long and continued activity in pediatrics. 
He is less technical than Mr. Wexberg and offers 
help with the everyday nervous manifestations 
of the young child which are so prevalent as to 
be almost unobserved in the home, but which 
may develop seriously for the individual if 
neglected. ‘Temper tantrums, jealousy, refusal to 
eat, disobedience, sleep disturbances, lying, steal- 
ing, running away, are traced to their almost 
invariable causes in adult control. We have 
nervous teachers, nurses, mothers and fathers; 
therefore, says Dr. Richardson, we have little 
ones similarly afflicted. Such a premise would be 
useless without advice in relieving the situation. 
This help the book gives in understandable, 
constructive measure. 


Miss ANGELINA ADORABLE. By Mary Graham Bonner. 
Illustrated in color. Milton Bradley Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. $1.50. 


HE confidences of childhood are elusive and 

awarded to only those of great understand- 
ing. It is possible that the world of the very 
young is farther away from us than we have 
realized; that invisible playmates, dolls and toys 
have a closer contact with the mind of the child 
than mothers, fathers and teachers. But it 
takes an adult of unusual sympathy and penetra- 
tion to cross the threshold that separates the house 


of the children from ours. Such a person is Mary 
Graham Bonner. 

Beginning readers and story-tellers will wel- 
come the doll, Miss Angelina Adorable, of Mrs. 
Bonner’s latest book, who not only feels with her 
child mother but has vision. The story tells us 
of a little girl who talks things over with her doll 
and decides that home, with its chores of shelling 
peas, making beds and teasing cousins is not as 
satisfying as a beautiful field she knows where 
there is a deserted house all ready for adventures. 
One night, when she is asleep, the clock comes for 
her and she and her doll go away to this field in 
company with Mrs. Cackle, the brown hen, Nip, 
a lame chicken, the dog, a cow, blankets, food and 
other housekeeping necessities. 

Adventures meet, and new characters join the 
runaway group, but home presently seems very 
alluring looked upon from this distance. Miss 
Angelina Adorable, in spite of wearing coral-pink 
velvet .and carrying a white fur muff, discovers 
herself an incurable home-body. She tells them, 
“We sort of belong at home.” So the company 
turns homeward shortly, finding a pleasant wel- 
come and unexpected happenings in everyday sur- 
roundings, which depend really upon the magic 
touch of contrast. 

This is a delightful story, made unusually color- 
ful by the many illustrations by Janet Laura 
Scott. 


Our First ENGLISH (Teacher’s Edition). By Mary Chris- 
tine Pavey. 216 pages. Illustrated in color. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00. 

HE method aim of this book is that of estab- 
lishing good habits of speech and free oral and 
written expression earlier in the grades than 
has been our procedure in language teaching. 

Up to the present time the schools have devoted 

much energy to attempting to correct errors in 

English, forgetting that the first grade offers our 

most plastic period for cultivating speech and 

language through the interesting activities with 
which the children are so vitally concerned. The 
author outlines a procedure in English based on 
reproduction of favorite stories and poems, talks 
about outdoor excursions, hygiene, neighborhood 
topics, dramatization and picture study. From 
these expressive beginnings a sentence sense is 
developed aiming toward one-sentence, two- 
sentence and then longer compositions. Thesteps 
leading from this informal work to creative 
writing are carefully outlined in the teacher’s 
manual, each chapter illustrated in the accom- 
panying first book in language that is to be put 
into the hands of the children. 

Well-known stories, community helpers and 
activities all children enjoy make the subject- 
matter of the children’s lessons delightfully pic- 
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tured and assuring a goal we much need to reach 
in more spontaneous, better English. — 


Tue Litrte Brown Bownt. By Phila Butier Bowman. 
311 pages. Illustrated. Thomas Nelson and Sons, New 
York. $2.00. 

‘ren art of the children’s hour will be enriched 

by Mrs. Butler’s collection of stories and verse. 

She is established in the hearts of children for she 

has been telling them stories for along time. Her 

experience as superintendent of schools, Jefferson 

County, New York, and instructor in story- 

telling, Oswego State Normal School, gives her a 

knowledge of the child mind and skill in the 

technic of writing for the kindergarten-primary 
period. Her new book contains the ever-popular 

“Little Brown Bowl,” ‘““The Adventurous Cotton- 

tail,’ ““The Robin and the Rose,” “How the 

Bread Came to the Children,’ ‘The Queer 

Little Baker Man,” ‘‘A Story about a Pumpkin 

Seed” and more than eighty other titles, each of 

which combines joy and truth for child listeners. 


National Education Association Meets 

at Minneapolis 

The Department of Kindergarten-Primary 
Education of the National Education Association, 
meeting at Minneapolis in July, laid emphasis 
upon education of the individual. 

Miriam Brubaker, Director of Nursery School, 
National Kindergarten and Elementary College, 
Evanston, Illinois, took as her subject, ‘The 
Child in His Play Group.”’ She said: ‘‘Even the 
youngest nursery child is gregarious and enjoys 
being near or with the crowd, though his activ- 
ity may be purely an individual one. Gradually 
he enters into contact with one or two other little 
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individuals, though his approach may be that of 
snatching or hitting. A give-and-take relation- 
ship finally evolves through the experience of 
living together in this play atmosphere. Such 
qualities as generosity and thoughtfulness cannot 
be taught to little children but must grow out 
of life situations.”’ 

Belle Farley Murray, Home Science Instructor, 
North Intermediate School, Saginaw, Michigan, 
speaking on, “The Child as Influenced by the 
Home,” said: ‘‘When a child is born all that can 
be done in the way of his inheritance gift has been 
accomplished. The home then begins its activity 
as an environmental factor. What must this 
home influence provide as inalienable benefits for 
a child thrust into this world of uncertain happi- 
ness, struggling to adjust himself to the demands 
of a social group? Three rights seem _pre- 
eminent: First, he has a right to come into a home 
established because two people, fit in every vital 
way, have a genuine love for each other and a 
desire for children. Second, he is entitled to lov- 
ing and intelligent care. Third, he has a right to 
a home, which is a place attracting him and his 
friends to its kindly influences, not a force repel- 
ling them.” 

Livia D. Youngquist, Teacher of Primary 
Education, Winnetka, Illinois, spoke on, “The 
Child as Influenced by a Particular School.” 
She said: ‘“‘Our educational thinking is being 
directed toward understanding children. Mod- 
ern educational psychology teaches us: that child 
instincts, interests, attitudes and abilities must 
be comprehended; that a large freedom is a 
strong environmental factor in behavior; that a 
favorable attitude should accompany the learner’s 
procedure; that shorter drill periods are essential. 
These facts are basic for understanding children. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


HEALTH ~ SAFETY ~ FIRE 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS POSTPAID 
A Book of 128 Pages—fully illustrated—Size 9x13 inches 
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Health is a major consideration, health of body, 


mind and of spirit. When the curriculum adjusts 
itself to the individual child, there are no failures, 
no repeaters, but rather a spiritual soundness and 
emotional fitness.’ 

Dr. H. E. Chamberlain, Director of the 
Minneapolis Child Guidance Clinic, Board of 
Education, addressed the Department on ‘‘What 
the Child Guidance Clinic Does for the Child.” 
He said: ‘‘A child guidance clinic jointly associ- 
ated with the school system aids the child early in 
the kindergarten to understand others and to be 
understood. It more often assists adults than it 
does the child. Home life in America may be on 
the wane, but there is still much of family life 
which cannot be shared with those outside the 
family circle. With the ethical standards of the 


medical profession, a child gitidance elinic assumes. 


the responsibility of interpreting the home of a 
child to the teacher, the school to the parents of 
the child, and primarily the child is assisted to 
comprehend the aims and attitudes of adults, 
teachers and parents. Such a clinic shares with 
parents and teachers the opportunity to assist 
children to grow up with confidence and courage 
to cope with the changes of constructive modern 
life. A child guidance clinic assists those inter- 
ested in children to help the child himself to be 
encouraged to make use of his own individual 
method of response to the subject-matter of life.”’ 
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Creative Art in the Schools 
(Continued from page 13) 


a new chapter was to be added to their book, one 
group worked on a weird sea play, another planned 
stage sets and costumes, while another reveled in 
original verses on the wonders of New York 
Harbor. Still another group of energetic boys 
and girls began building boats of wood. No task 
was too difficult for children or teacher. And 
why? Because the project was being lived fully, 
freely and joyously. The art teacher was no 
longer needed as a stimulus but as a guide when 
called upon for advice. Interest in the boat pic- 
tures ran so high that the children would not 
wait for regular art periods. And paper! They 
could not get it large enough! A big experience 
needs big paper, we discovered. Table tops were 
too small for working boards. Only the floor 
allowed unhampered work. The children be- 
came their own best critics; the most timid be- 
came daring, expanding in mind and emotions 
through carrying their own creative impulse to 
a logical conclusion. 

A practical question arises. How can the art 
teacher conduct a wall criticism for a group of 
thirty-five or more pupils? Arrangement for a 
criticism of such large pictures can most easily be 
made before or after-school so as not to disrupt 
the general scheme of things. It is absolutely 
necessary that the children in mass see their 
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pictures hung together and at as great a distance 
as possible. It is time valuably spent when 
the children learn how to use such a period. Best 
of all, they enjoy it. It is made as important an 
event as if they were critics in an art school. 
The criticism can be held as an opening exercise 
when their minds are most alert and they are 
eager to attack the problem at hand. The 
children, after getting their painting materials 
ready for immediate work once the criticism is 
over, form a half circle at the back of the room. 
Each little artist criticizes his own picture first 
and then helpful suggestions are expected and 
asked for from his fellow artists. Their standards 
of criticism are: 


One thing must shine out most. 
There are right sizes of things. 
We must do firm drawing. 

We want beautiful color. 


Thus they avoid such deadly standards as 
trying to please teacher or parents, working for a 
place of honor or painting for a high mark. 
With such preparation ana procedure it is not 
surprising to note that this large group of children 
became artists to such an extent that every child 
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completed one lovely composition and some 
several. Also it is only fair to the group to add 
that previously these same youngsters had shown 
only average ability in any of the creative lines. 
It was not until they lived an experience which 
captivated their creative fancy that they forgot 
themselves to the extent of becoming creators. 

In a similar manner the following projects were 
suggested, prepared and carried out with equally 
happy results by adapting the art work to the 
interests of the children aroused in the art period, 
in the classroom or outside of school: 


A Trip to the Farm. 

Life Among the Indians. 
Cave Men and Their Story. 
The Eskimos. 

The Story of Cotton. 
Imaginary Bird Wedding. 
A Trip to Japan. 

Life Under the Sea. 

First Day of Spring. 

Spring Flowers. 

Jungle Folk. 

Spring in Holland. 

Scenes in Fairyland. 
Important Events in the Civil War. 


~ Ease or Unease 


in writing for beginners—Which is it to be— 


its EASE when Dixon's Beginner's Peneil is 


civen to beginners. 


To 


Teachers.-«. 


It is Kasy to get a Beginner's Sample Packet. 


Give us vour name and address on a postal. 


School Bureau— Pencil Sales Dept. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Offers 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE MATERIALS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


BABY BETTY 


Seat Work for Beginners 


A seat work which offers a real oppor- 
tunity for much initiative 
and pupil activity. 


8343 A set of twenty cards size 3x 5%, 
one bearing a picture of Baby Betty, one a 
picture of Billy Boy and the others with 
pictures of articles, many of them in color, 
of clothing and toys associated with these 
two characters. Each card contains three 
sentences relating to the picture it bears. 
The sentences are cut apart and the equiv- 
alent of two cards with two related pictures 
given to a pupil to be properly assembled. 
As the children work with their cards the 
sentences will be fixed in memory and the 
single words will also be recognized. 


BILLY BOY 


Seat Work for Beginners 


8344 Similar in size and general character 
as the Baby Betty Seat Work described 
above, except that all cards are printed in 
black. 
Geo 
Many other attractive seat work items 
in our complete catalog. 
Write for it. 


2249 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 
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There is not a subject in the curriculum of 
school activities or an outside interest on the part 
of the children which does not have inherently 
some phase which will be more fully and more 
joyously realized through one of the art mediums. 
Every attempt to express an impression begets 
fuller knowledge, regardless of the medium used 
in the process. However, art is not merely the 
hand-maiden of the other school subjects, nor is 
practical learning only incidental to the develop- 
ment of youthful painters and sculptors; the two 
are companions, indissolubly linked through all 
experiences. Let the children learn this early in 
their work and in their play, and they will grow 
up with not only fragments of art enriching their 
lives but having acquired a pattern for artistic 
living. 


Health an Objective, Not a Subject 
(Continued from page 30) 


The Wind begins to blow, 
The Wind begins to blow, 
Heigh-o the Cherry-o, 

The Wind begins to blow. 


(The Wind group runs lightly in and out among 
the seeds, arms moving in rhythm. As the verse 
ends second time, group runs back to places near 
the field.) 

The Rain begins to fall, 
The Rain begins to fall, 
Heigh-o the Cherry-o, 

The Rain begins to fall. 


(The Rain group runs in and out among the 
seeds, moving arms upward and downward in front 
of them, and returns to places near the field.) 

The Sun begins to shine, 
The Sun begins to shine, 
Heigh-o the Cherry-o, 

The Sun begins to shine. 


(The Sun group walks among the seeds holding 
their “suns” up in front of them, and go to places 
near field.) 

The Seeds begin to grow, 
The Seeds begin to grow, 
Heigh-o the Cherry-o, 

The Seeds begin to grow. 


(The Seeds gradually rise, throw off their covers, 
and put on their caps.) ; 
The Farmer cuts his grain, 
The Farmer cuts his grain, 
Heigh-o the Cherry-o, 
The Farmer cuts his grain. 


(The Farmer walks among the grain and pan- 
tomimes cutting it down. Lach child falls before 
his scythe.) 

The Farmer binds his sheaves, 
The Farmer binds his sheaves, 
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Heigh-o the Cherry-o, 
The Farmer binds his sheaves. 


(The Farmer pantomimes binding sheaves, and 
the players rise and form little groups of three’s, 
back to back. While this is sung, the Rain, Wind 


and Sun run to a circle around the grain.) 


And now the Harvest’s in, 
And now the Harvest’s in, 
Heigh-o the Cherry-o, 

And now the Harvest’s in. 


(The Rain, Sun and Wind skip away in a long 
line, led by one of their number, while the Seeds, 


with tiny steps, run to the barn.) 


This play is built up gradually through game 


periods. The children always enjoy it. 


HEALTH GAMES. 
The Health Habits. 


Tune: 
Bush.” 


Words and Action: 
This is the way we wash our hands, 
Wash our hands, wash our hands, 
This is the way we wash our hands, 
So early in the morning. 


(The group pantomimes as they sing.) 


This is the way we clean our teeth, 
Clean our teeth, clean our teeth, 
This is the way we clean our teeth, 
So early in the morning. 


This is the way we drink our milk, 
Drink our milk, drink our milk, 
This is the way we drink our milk, 
So early in the morning. 


This is the way we cross the street, 
Cross the street, cross the street, 
This is the way we cross the street, 
So early in the morning. 


“Here We Go Round the Mulberry 
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NEW JERSEY 


Preferred... 


in Fall and all seasons by those who 
know and wish the best upon either the 
American or European Plan. 


Sensible rates withal! 


HILLMAN MANAGEMENT 


PLAYROOM 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 
Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


This is the way we go to sleep, 
Go to sleep, go to sleep, 
This is the way we go to sleep, 
So early in the morning. 


(Any health and safety habits may be used.) 


The Health Fairies. 


The Fairies of Sunshine, Fresh Air, Good Food, 
Sleep and Play may come in a group and dance to 
waltz music, and step to each beat, as: 


1. Run in, back and forth, across field, 
and form circles of four’s, hands 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


Representatives to Solicit Subscrip- 


W ANTED: AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Write for Details _ Highest Commission Paid 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 

ing and developing the ““‘ACME”’ Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that “‘ACME?”’ 
Products are the best in the world. 
We employ several hundred 

expert and skilled cutlers 

(many have been with us over 

fifty years.) This organiza- 

tion takes special interest in 

producing the best high grade 
4 cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 
Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous since 1874 


The Last Word in Dustless Crayons 


STANDARD OMEGA 


CRAYONS A 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 
to meet the require- 
ments of the most 
exacting users 


= 


ALWAYS 
RELIABLE 


The difference is in its manufacture. It is free from grit, 
smooth writing, even marking, and economical. 


We desire you to prove it to your own satisfaction— 
send for a few samples. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 
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2. Run to the left 12 steps......... 4 measures 
Hold out hands to boys and girls. 2 measures 
Repeat, running to the right..... 8 measures 


3. Take a partner, join left hands and 
repeat; then right............. 16 measures 


4. Run with partners up to boys and 
girls and make a circle about 
them, while boys and girls extend 
their arms to them............. 16 measures 


5. Break the circle and run away 
group followed by the boys and girls. 


in a 


Finding a Home for Frilly 


(Continued from page 50) 


“We can take turns,’’said the older girl, ‘“‘but 
don’t you wish we had a real live kitten to play 
with.” 

Mrs. Pussy-Cat listened with a very happy cat 
expression about her whiskers. Then, without 
looking any farther, she started home to get Frilly. 
As she trotted along, she talked in small cat words 
to herself. ‘“There may not be cream every day 
for Frilly and soft pillows to nap on, but I am 
sure there will be a very nice paper mouse at 
that house and two kind little girls to trail it. If 
I must leave my kitten anywhere, this is the best 
kind of ahome.”’ And so Mrs. Pussy-Cat carried 
Frilly in her mouth to the house where two little 
girls and kindness lived. 


Childhood in Wax 


(Continued from page 14) 


first editions. This interest may have helped her 
interpret the winsomeness of her child models. 
Many of them are in period costume, whose 
flowing lines are etched in the soft wax with an 
effect indescribably truthful. An old spinet, a 
toy horse, a bird perched upon a chubby hand, 
a bunch of flowers clasped in eager fingers are 
modeled in the background and touched with the 
same life as the child subject. These subjects 
are among the younger generation of our well 
known families. Miss Mundy has been commis- 
sioned for the portraits of a grandchild of Pierpont 
Morgan, of Henry C. Frick and of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. Attending one of her exhibits we 
see her miniatures of Florence Tucker and Edith 
Brevoort Baker, daughters of George F. Baker, 
Jr., Philip Armour, Diane de Falaise, Nancy and 
Joan Guggenheim and Peter Salm. Those of 
our cities in which art appreciation is developed 
to a high degree welcome Miss Mundy’s work. 
Among these is Cleveland, where twenty-two 
children have been her subjects. Two years 
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ago she exhibited in London with the result that 
she received commissions for wax miniatures of 
several English children. 

Miss Mundy is modestly reticent about her 
success and life apart from her work. She was 
born and lives in Syracuse, New York, where 
her father, the Rev. E. W. Mundy, was for 
many years city librarian. Her exhibits and 
sittings take her throughout the country, but her 
search for the waxen perfection which is child- 
hood is her longest journey. We are living in a 
period of what we term modern art characterized 
by independence of technic and criticism, if 
not destruction, of established standards. In this 
chaos of artistic thought Miss Mundy’s integrity 
of purpose and truly successful results in reviving 
an ancient craft compel admiration. She shows 
us the beauty that unfolds through original effort 
applied to the established criteria of portraiture. 


Classroom Decoration 
(Continued from page 31) 


whenever teachers or pupils have sufficient con- 
fidence and skill to tear similar shapes as free 
work without previous tracing or drawing, they 
should be encouraged to develop this power. 

Assemble the poster on a black ground (1), 
which gives a striking contrast and a very decora- 
tive effect. This classroom border is not an 
attempt to imitate nature. It is a design which 
may recall nature and by means of its striking 
color and value contrasts will brighten and add 
charm in rooms where such decorative enrich- 
ment is needed. Paste the gray cloud shape (4) 
on the white cloud shape (3) by “tipping on” 
lower edges to correspond. Paste these in posi- 
tion on the black ground as indicated in the orig- 
inal drawing. Paste (5) in position. 

The tree shape (2) may be cut out and used as a 
templet, or the shape may be traced on rich orange 
or rich yellow-orange paper, which should be torn, 
not cut, for the final work. Locate-and ‘“‘tip on” 
these tree shapes to complete the compositions. 
One-inch strips of orange-colored paper showing 
one-half inch wide, and copying the coloring of the 
great tree in its autumn leaves, may be pasted so 
that they will accent the long horizontal edges of 
each poster. 

Continuing the recommendations for tones of 
paper as suggested in connection with the poster, 
“Floating Clouds,” we advise for the background 
tone of ““Autumn Days” a black paper, for the 
cloud (3) use gray, for the distant mass of woods 
use green-blue or warm golden brown, and for the 
glorious old tree in its rich and royal robes use 
orange or orange-yellow tonal papers. 

This decoration will readily lend itself to a 
variety of interpretations in cut paper, torn 
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No, 14---AFTER THE BATH---Cassatt 


COLOR MINIATURES 


Pictures Every Child Should Know 
214 SUBJECTS 
Price, each, 3 cts. In quantity, 2 cts. 


A distinctive collection of painting masterpieces carefully selected 
and reproduced in miniature size (average 34 x 4% inches). 


An accurate conception of the original painting is offered to the 
child by the use of faithful color. To study one of these prints is to 


know the original. On each print the title and name of the artist is 
indicated. 


individual Loose-leaf Picture Study Texts, by T. M. Dillaway, 2 cts. per sheet 
Picture Study Manual (Illustrated) by F.H. Collins, - - - - - $1.00 


Write for Prospectus and Specimen Prints—Free to Teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 


424 Madison Ave. New York City 


Melodious music and joyous words express the charm 
of childhood in a masterpiece of tune and rhythm— 


HAPPY SONGS 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


An important and welcome addition to kindergarten 
and first-grade music, because it— 


Fills a definite need for simpler 
songs for children— 

Interprets the child’s thoughts 
in music— 

Acquaints the child with desir- 
able songs suitable to his environ- 
ment— 

Is composed of themes within 
the experiences of little children— 

Develops rhythm sense through 
tuneful melody— 

Contains many of the whimsical 
ditties of childhood that never fail 
to charm, set to simple yet pleasing 
melodies. 

A personal joy is derived in singing these 
= with the children, and they never fail 


ring forth an appreciative ‘‘Sing it 
again.” 


The collection contains Nature Songs, 
Animal Songs, Festival Songs, One Line 
Story Songs, and a Modernized version of 
Mother Goose. 


The Price is $1.00 postpaid 


The Los Angeles Music Publishing Company 


520 So. Broadway Los Angeles, California 


The authors 
of this book— 
Wenona E. Huntley, 
Leeworthy McCrea, 
Esther F. Wells— 


wrote these songs 
for and with the 
children in their kin- 
dergartens. It holds 
the unique position 
of having been con- 
ceived and its appeal 
and value proven by 
the very public it is 
designed to serve. 
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Fhe Comfortable 
Great Northern 
Hotel 

CHICAGO ern 
if 


hit 


AVELERS select the 
Great Northern for its won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 
“loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, 
homelike environment, att 
tive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 
$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


mh 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
Manager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
New Garage One-Half Block 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 

New be for thirty-six years, and 

mostal 8 of hducation io 

the principal Send for tll- 
trated ca 40th 


crayons, crayon holders, ease 
Diack board plate 
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paper, colored crayons, water 
colors and temperas as described 
very carefully in our first article 
on classroom decorations. 


Molding Personality in the 
Preschool Years 
(Continued from page 22) 

example, brought up in a Gentile 

environment, the Protestant 
child brought up in a Catholic 

environment or vice versa, a 

colored boy brought up in a 

white environment. Children 

are sometimes made to feel 
inadequate, inferior, not allowed 
to participate socially in this or 
that because of a particular 
environment. Sometimes there 
is a dominating, intolerant par- 
ent in the house, whose criti- 
cisms have constantly and inva- 
riably a flavor of injustice. We 
are apt to find a child who feels 
inadequate and inferior in such 

a house. It may be a superior 

brother or sister with whom the 

youngster is always being com- 
pared, to his great disadvantage. 

Another cause of the feeling of 
inferiority in children is the 
over-solicitous parent, who will 
not allow the child to grow up. 
He gets a pleasure and satisfac- 
tion from the dependency of the 
child. That child not only feels 
inadequate, but is inadequate in 
meeting the problems of life 
after he gets out of the home. 
He makes a good adjustment in 
the home, where the environ- 
ment is constantly altered and 
changed to meet his inade- 
quacies; but when he gets out of 
the home and into the commu- 
nity, he is inadequate. It is a 
type of inadequacy a_ wise 
teacher could soon overcome, 
but not till the child has emanci- 
pated himself from his depend- 
ence on the parent. 
parent is entirely to blame for 
this sort of dependency. 

As we approach the problem, 
our situation is a little more 
difficult than that of the physi- 
cian and the surgeon, because we 
have no laboratory tests and no 
instruments of precision to meas- 
ure differences in emotional 
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traits. And, too, we have 2 
situation that is more compli- 
cated because children who feel 
inadequate do not always mani- 
fest that feeling of inferiority in 
the same way. One child who 
has this feeling of inferiority may 
develop a certain paranoid atti- 
tude toward life; that is, he may 
find excuses for inadequacy by 
saying, “Well, I am right and 
the world is wrong.’”’ Another 
one may say, “I don’t get good 
marks because the teacher 
doesn’t like me, and the only rea- 
son Jimmie Jones gets them is 
because he is the teacher’s pet.” 
He again feels that he is right 
but the world wrong. When we 
see that type of individual, we 
say that he is a paranoid per- 
sonality. He feels that he is 
being persecuted, that the world 
is ‘‘agin’”’ him, in other words. 
Then there is the child who 
meets the difficulties of life 
through illness and incapacity. 
IlIness is always a wonderful 
retreat from intolerable situa- 


is the title of a new booklet 
written to help you in Teaching 
the Dictionary. Here are a few 
suggestions of the lessons in- 
cluded: 


First Dictionary Lessons 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 

What You Find 
Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 

Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms 

The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 


Copies of this new booklet will be sent 
FREE to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
Publishers of the ‘S) 
WEBSTER'S 


Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
for over 85 years 

Look for the Circular 

Trade-Mark 
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tions, not only in the case of 
children but also of adults; and 
many a child meets his inability 
to do well in school in arithmetic 
or writing or reading by some 
kind of illness. Other children 
retreat from the difficulty, run 
away from it, into fancy, and in 
their day dreams build up a 
little world of their own, where 
they get the pleasures and satis- 
faction they cannot get from 
reality. Delinquency is a way 
in which many children meet 
their feelings of inferiority. 
They become leaders in some 
particular line of delinquency, or 
they get a certain amount of 
satisfaction by “putting things 
over.”’ 

We have, then, the physical 
problem, the emotional problem, 
‘and the delinquent problem. 
These are apt to merge, to 
become unified after the child’s 
school life has begun. We must 
determine at the earliest possible 
age the child’s intellectual equip- 
ment and adverse factors in his 
environment that we can mini- 
mize or remove altogether. 

—Buffalo Mental Hygiene Council. 


More Regular Attendance 
(Continued from page 46) 
months of school. The teacher 
marked off twenty small squares 
on each page, topping these with 
the five days, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
similar to the markings on a 
calendar. The plan is to have 
each child mark the square with 
a red cross the days he attends. 
When not present the teacher 
marks it with a black cross. At 
the end of the month we look 
over all the books with the chil- 
dren and those having twenty 
red days are especially honored 
by having their names written 
and posted for that month. 
Another interesting and helpful 
feature in number teaching has 
grown out of this device. The 
children count the black crosses 
and note the number of days’ 
absence. As the months pass 
they add these, almost uncon- 
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sciously learning to count, add, 
subtract, talk about the symbol 
and try to make it. The 
original purpose of the book has 
increased our monthly average 
attendance to 93 per. cent. 
There has also been a noticeable 
growth in responsibility, care- 
fulness and neatness. 

—M. M. Cooprr, Natchez, Miss. 


The Food Book Project 


The following project can be 
used in strong first grades and 
second grades. If properly pre- 
sented, it will accomplish results 
in reading, word recognition, 
phonics, writing, language and 
hygiene, besides providing a great 
deal of handwork to aid the busy 
teacher. The foods taught are 
divided into the following: vege- 
tables, fruits, meats, condiments, 
grains, beverages, nutsand prod- 
ucts obtained from animals. 

Supply enough seed and gro- 
cery catalogs or illustrated mag- 
azines to provide the class with 
the needed pictures. A large- 
size notebook, preferably loose- 
leaf, in which the pictures may 
be pasted is also provided. 
Introduce the project through a 
conversation with the children 
about vegetables. Discuss with 
them the derivation of the word 
and the different varieties of 
vegetables, including rare and 
little-used kinds, and the appear- 
ance and taste of each. Through 
your questions endeavor to 
secure complete sentence an- 
swers from each pupil. This 
helps to develop the much 
needed sentence sense. Supply 
each child with a picture of each 
vegetable discussed. Instruct 
him to cut them out, arrange 
them neatly on the pages of his 
notebook and paste. 

Give each child a narrow strip 
of paper upon which you have 
typed or printed the names of 
the vegetables. Even if the 
words are wholly unfamiliar the 
children can, by using their 
knowledge of phonics, match the 
words and pictures and paste 
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WE HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


EZ the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 


Something new and attractive for your 
Paper Construction Work— 


Butterfly W Papers 


.f Made in twelve color combinations, each sheet 
with different colored surface front and back. 
Made in three sizes. Send for sample book. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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“Ihe Perr > Pictures | 


Saved 

the Humane Society All by Landseer i 

Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 

ONE CENT SIZE. ae For 50 or more. TWO CENT SIZE. 534x8. For 25 or more. if 

N CENT SIZE. 10xi2. For 5 or more. 

Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful Art yer or 25 pictures of Kittens, Dogs, Horses, etc., 

or 25 for Children. Size 544x8. i 

BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 
Three Cents Each for 200rmore. Size 7x9. ARTOTYPS 


i 

| 

A Distinguished Member of Landseer 
i 


Send $1.00 forfset_of/33 with a very brief description of each. 22x cach for two or more; the 7S for ones -00 
Send 15c. in Coin or Stamps 
Catalogues for 64-page Catalogue. Send $3.00 for A * Saved,’’ and 


‘he Perr Pictures © Box 32, MALDEN, MASS. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 
129 Adelaide Street West Toronto 2, Ont. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
_POSITIONS—Our Field 3 the Entire West 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


AMR DENVER 


BRANC 
UMBECER Ex 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
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Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 
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Card Sewing, $0.70 
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THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


PRACTIC 


PENCTH CO 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to’ minimize 
the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft 
enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


each word under its correspond- 
ing picture. This exercise culti- 
vates in the child the habit of 
observing words closely. 

Write in a list on the black- 
board all the words which you 
previously typed on the strip of 
paper. Let the children prac- 
tice writing them at the board. 
Point out any difficult letter 
combination and teach the chil- 
dren to strive for legibility more 
than for form or slant. Let the 
class write each word in its 
proper place in the booklet or 
notebook. Stimulate the pupils 
to be proud of work well done, 
and their efforts to “write a 
book” will work wonders with 
their handwriting. 

This may be followed by a 
conversation lesson concerning 
the value of vegetables as food. 
Bring out the fact that most 
vegetables are energy producers. 
Stress their importance in diet. 
Encourage the children to talk 
about the kinds of vegetables 
they have eaten. This is an 
opportunity to teach the elimi- 
nation of ‘‘ands’’ in a series, also 
“T et” for “TI have eaten.” An- 
other lesson like the above may 
be given on the preparation of 
vegetables before they are eaten, 
and whether they are used raw 
or cooked. 

Test the children concerning 
the food knowledge they have 
gained by asking questions. 
Choose the best replies as they 
are given and write the sentences 
on the blackboard. As soon as 
each sentence is written ask 
another child to read it. When 
the story is finished use it as an 
oral reading lesson. New words 
are quickly gained by this exer- 
cise. Require each child to copy 
the story from the blackboard. 
Call attention to capital letters, 


periods and indentations. 


The other phases of the proj- 
ect can be worked out in much 
the same manner with variations 
whenever necessary. The fin- 
ished book will be a source of 
pride to the child. 


—BLANCHE CESAL, 
English Lake, Indiana. 
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